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Ready Every Friday 2d. 

SHOULD 

SCHOOL GO ON 

FOR 

EVER? 

BACK TO WORK AT 80 

from the city he washed himself, called 
for his gown, and set off with the mes- 

their request, on the ground that he had 
more wisdom than all the others put 

THE INVISIBLE MEN 


A FAMOUS JUDGE’S 
PATRIOTIC ACTION 

Cincinnatus of the Law Courts 

FOLLOWING MR. GLADSTONE’S 
EXAMPLE 


scngers. Gathering an army he went 
and defeated the foe/ and then again 
returned to his cottage and his plough. 

But when he was So years of age 
his country was once again in need 
and summoned him to power. He 
asked why they should choose an old 
man like him;* but when they repeated 


together, he responded willingly to the 
call of duty and took'up office. 

Such examples of splendid industry 
and patriotism are particularly apt at 
the present time, when the passion for 
work seems.in danger of being clouded 
by the -desire' for increased rest and 
recreation. Portrait on page 12 


WIZARD’S TRICK ON THE 
CONGO 

Deluded Natives Who Thought 
They Could Not be Seen 

THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE 


An Artist Looks Out Over London 



A number of artists who, on their return from the war, found themselves unable to secure 
studios in Chelse3, the artists* quarter of London, have formed a colony at the top of some 
lofty buildings near the C«N. office, where in the fine weather many of them work on the 

roof, as shown in this picture * 

A New Idea at Westminster Abbey 


There is a great congestion of business 
-at the Royal Courts of Justice in London 
just now, owing to. the enormous in-' 
crease and accumulation of cases. 

The existing . judges • are unable to 
cope with the work, and the arrears 
have become so serious that the Lord 
Chancellor has done an unprecedented 
thing. He has asked a famous judge 
who retired from the. bench ten years 
ago to enjoy a well-earned rest to return 
to the Scene of his former labours and 
begin work once again. • 

Lord Mersey is the judge in question, 
and at the time that he retired he was 
famous as Mr. Justice Bigham, who had 
set a new pace in dealing with cases by 
cutting out much of the unnecessary 
procedure. Later, as Lord Mersey, he 
presided over the inquiry into the loss 
of the.. Titanic, with admirable fairness 
and ability. . 

The Dignity of Labour 

When the other day, at the advanced 
age of 8i, he again took his seat on the 
bench to begin work once more, he 
dealt with the cases before him with all 
his old acumen and expedition. 

In days when so many are advocating 
by precept and example the obnoxious 
principle of restricting their output of 
workj it is splendid to find a man who 
has turned 8o and has retired from his 
labours coming forward at the call of 
duty to begin work all over again. 
Never was the dignity of labour more 
strikingly indicated. 

Rousing the Nation 

There are a few outstanding examples 
of this in history. Perhaps ‘ohe of the 
most -striking cases, as well as a corn- 
para tively recent one, was that, of Mr. 
Gladstone, who, after he had retired 
fronupublic life-in 1894 > came forward 
once:':more at the age of 86 to 
champion the cause of the" oppressed 
Armenian nation .that was being massa¬ 
cred by the unspeakable Turk.. ‘ . 

Addressing large meetings with fiery 
indignation, he thrilled the whole nation 
with his call to arms, and only bemoaned - 
the "fact that he was hot younger and 
more vigorous in bodily health to carry 
the campaign up and down the land 
until the iniquity was stopped. . 

Both these modern Englishmen were 
emulating the example set. in ..far-off 
Roman days by the hero Cincinnatus. 
Nearly 500 years before Jesus was born 
he was called by the Roman Senate to 
be dictator and save them from de¬ 
struction at the hands of a daring and 
successful enemy. 

Cincinnatus lived in a cottage outside 
Rome, and when he heard the message 


|n the old Abbey of Westminster, the 
noblest shrine in England, the authori¬ 
ties are introducing a change that many 
will welcome and some may regret. 

Before the Sunday evening service 
the members of the congregation, if 
they will come early, are to have a 
singing practice. 

, Nothing is more heart-stirring than the 
melodious singing of a great congrega¬ 
tion. But, on the other hand, nothing 


is more tantalising than a. pretence at 
singing, in a scattered and ineffective 
way, by an unmusical congregation. * 
The failure* to make music when 
music is expected is worst of all when 
the congregation spoils the singing of a 
competent choir. * 

The best plan is to be able to sing so 
as to supplement .the strains of the 
choir; and that seems to be what the 
Abbey congregation is about to attempt. 


The C.N. has already given examples 
of the mischief caused among un¬ 
tutored peoples by the so-called prophe¬ 
cies of their native wizards and witch 
doctors, and a revolt of natives in the 
Congo State’comes as fresh confirmation. 

One of these men pretended recently 
to have; discovered a charm which ren¬ 
dered men not only proof against bullets 
but actually invisible. 

His charm was eagerly acquired by 
the ’ natives ’of the Momboya district, 
who, being'- now invulnerable, as they 
believed, rose against the little Belgian 
military force which guards the land. 

Why the Men Were Not Shot 

At a turbulent and threatening >as T 
sembly of natives the Belgian officer in 
charge, being merciful, ordered his 
troops to fire, not at, but over the heads 
of, the deluded creatures. The result 
was surprising. The fact that no one 
was hurt by the volley caused the people 
to believe that their wizard was right. 

. The, news of the, revolt spread far 
and wide, and, as the Belgians' have a 
big area to surround and pacify without 
violence, months, may elapse before the 
mischievous folly is exposed. 

As we have already seen, incidents of 
this kind are constantly happening in 
savage society. The witch doctor is 
the most,powerful man in the tribe/the 
greatest stumbling block of the mis¬ 
sionary, the -chief source of danger to 
white settlers, the source and origin of 
the bulk of dative upheavals and sorrows. 

Simplicity of Grown-up Infants 

The native mind is*a' fertile seed-bed 
for the follies and rascalities of wizardry. 
A savage is like a grown-up infant, bom 
to fabulous beliefs, the natural prey of 
the hereditary magician:. 

Egypt in the days of her glory had 
her court magicians; Greece at the 
height of lier intellectual pre-eminence 
had her foolish oracles; even world-ruling 
Rome ordered her affairs by auguries. 

Some of these mad savages are at 
least honest in their predictions and try 
them on themselves.' Sir F. Fryer tells 
us how he' secured the release from 
prison of a man. charged with grievously 
injuring another with s a sword. The 
prisoner had acted upon an appeal 
from a friend who said, “ No sword can 
hurt me ; strike me with.yours and see.” 

Another poor creature, equally mis¬ 
guided, declared that/ though bound 
hand and foot and cast into the water," 
his magic would prevent him from 
drowning. He was bound, and tested, 
according to his wish. The charm did 
not act, but the laws of nature did. 
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THE GREAT COAL 
CRISIS 


AMERICA AND THE 
LEAGUE i 


'. DRIFTING TO DANGER 

Stoppage of.Work that Meant 
Stagnation of Business 

TRIUMPH OF COMMONSENSE 


The Great Republic 
Stands Apart 

FRIENDS OF PEACE STILL 
HOPEFUL * 


. /file threatened stoppage-of the coun¬ 
try's work through the' dispute in the 
great coal industry, was one of tlie 
saddest (occurrences in tlie modern 
domestic story of Great Britain. 

Whoever wished for'such a stoppage 
• was no true- friend of his 7country; for 
nothing" but' 7 harm could come from it. 
So clear was this that no one could bring 
himself to believe that such an unwonted 
evil could ever occur, . s 

The country was ill-prepared for a 
standstill in the mines; and even more 
ill-prepared" for a general'stoppage of 
work. War had left behind it a state.of 
strain, heavy debts’,’ higli prices, trade 
depression, and serious, unemployment. 

Talking Things Over 

. Then, just as the country’seemed to 
have reached the dawn of a business 
- revival, came this paralysing dispute in 
one of the most important of its trades. 

Still, the onlookers thought that in 
the leadership of Capital, Labour, and 
the Government there was enough 
•wisdom and goodwill to avoid strife 
that would injure everybody in the land. 
Yet, for a long and unsettling time, 
doubt played havoc with all forms of 
business. 

Though many meetings between 
the disputants provided ample oppor¬ 
tunities for calm and just discussion, the 
country drifted nearer and nearer to the 
dangerous shoals of strife. 

Thinking in a Groove 

Open-eyed, fully conscious of the 
"danger, and all the while protesting their 
dread of the calamity that was being 
steadily approached, the disputing pilots 
allowed the ship to drift into the very 
breakers around the rocks before they 
were recalled to commonsense by 
the quite unofficial intervention of 
. Parliament. 

The fact is that the management of 
the dispute showed the danger of relying 
too exclusively on men whose minds are 
concentrated on special interests, and 
who therefore think in a groove. 

It would have been far better to have 
given the mass of the workers in all the 
occupations that became involved a 
chance of expressing their judgment or 
wishes. To the commonsense of the 
average man no appeal was made. His 
long-sought vote was not put to any iis§ 
except in a few instances.. • * ; 

The Folly of Fighting 

The onlookers may be excused for 
being slow in deciding on the merits of 
the wage-reduction that led .to; the 
stoppage, for the essential facts were 
long in reaching them. ‘ The general 
feeling, however, was that probably the 
miners had not been well.treated when 
their partners in the dear coal business 
that proved so bad for trade—that is, 
the owners and the Government acting 
for the country—gave up the implied 
partnership suddenly because it had 
become unprofitable. 

The miners’ leaders, instead of proving 
to a sympathetic world the reality of 
their wrongs, fell back, far too long, on 
the foolish old plan of “ fighting for it,” 
a plan that proves nothing except which 
side happens to be the weaker, and that 
leaves both sides battered and sore and 
unconvinced. 

Besides, in this case, the innocent 
bystanders would have received almost 
as many blows as the combatants. That 
better plans have prevailed will be a 
cause of thankfulness, but the relief 
came after far too milch suspense, 
stagnation, and national and private loss. 


The formation of the League. bf 
•Nations, to help the world to avoid 
wars ‘ in the future, was the darling. 
scheme of President Wilson.... . • V' 

The allied "and neutral nations. ac> 
cepted ’the sclieme with hope and have 
start edit at some expense. Though its 
enemies . are numerous,; their reasons 
for being enemies! are: widely different 
rather than condensed and strong. 

But . all these enemies now rejoice 
that the American Republic, tlirougli 
its ne-sf'v president' Mr. -Harding/ lias 
declared clearly that it will continue 
to- stand apart froni' the : League.* ; ^ r 

It looks, from this side of tlie AtlarjtTc; 
very much -‘as-, if the republic is .taking 
its present course partly to be different 
from Mr. - Wilson. It is a final blow .at 
him as one who represented liis country 
without her real sanction.; - ; 

A curious feature is that Mr. Harding 
has an air of doing over- again! what 
Mr. Wilson .is blamed for 7 doing. The 
League of Nations-is a great and promis¬ 
ing beginning; but the American Republic 
stands outside a movement she might 
be expected, to favour. 

.’ She not /only stands aloof front** a 
work that was started in her name* 
but she gives the Avorld to understand 
that - presently, when' she has more 
time, she.will again make a start with. 

. the League idea on her own account if*: 

Enemies of the League of Nations 
are hastening to . say tlia/t '• the .- now 
avowed attitude of the American Re¬ 
publican Section has -killed the League 
of Nations. That is not so, for America, 
unfortunately, lias never been in the 
League, which will continue to go on, 
without her participation till she finds 
her better and broader mind, as ' she 
always does' in the end. 

READING IN BED : 
Why It Often Causes Headache 

In a lecture on the eye, at the ;Iny 
stitute* of Hygiene, Dr. XL H. Elliott jias, 
just been discussing reading in bed. : 

The best advice he can give is ndt,-tf>. 
read in bed. at all; but if anyone fi>u$t 
do so’then lie can prevent it being harmful 
by having a";good light and by holding 
his book in such a way that he is always 
looking down, at it. 

Our. eyes have grown jaccustomtd.riD 
looking down mostly. If* we look aFtbe ’ 
level of the eye or higher the muscles 
tire from.their unaccustomed work and 
a headache conies on, as when we; iStfc:. 
up in a. picture gallery. - 
*- So if you must read in bed sit up. ail’d 
look down,at the print, or, any way;, 
keep the fieyes above the level of the 
book,.aiid never look up at the book. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

How many"children are tom in your town , 
in a month and how- many people die,? /ri .- 
Here we give the figures for ten towns Tor 
five recent weeks, with the'previous year’s 
figures for the same weeks; • 


;. / Births . Deaths: 


TOWN ' 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

London. ; 11 

,9827 

. 12,742 . 

.5889 

..7351 

Glasgow .. 

2898 

..3333 . 

. 1925 

..1851 

Birmingham 

2124 

.. 2547 . 

. 1295 

..1489 

Liverpool .. 

2077 

A 2611 . 

,.1052 

..1S41 

Manchester, 

1616 

. / 2451 . 

.1045 

..1271 

Belfast 

1114 

.. 132s . 

. 713 

..1264 

Sheffield .. 

1112 

.. 1313 . 

. 694 

.. 680 

Leeds.. 

1022 

.. 2179 . 

. 634 

.. 906 

Dublin ..v 

1017 

.. 1:169' i 

732 

.. S94 

Edinburgh... 

913 

..V 900 . 

V 717 

...490 


— The five weeks are up to April 2, 1921. 


100 YEARS AFTER 

CENTENARY OF 
NAPOLEON’S DEATH; > 

France Celebrates Her Famous 
Emperor’s Memory 

DICTATOR WHO DIED ON 
A LONELY ISLAND ! ; 

A hundred years,ago next week died 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a captive, on the 
lonely island of St. Helena, and France 
will .be keeping: his memory .greeii-with 
/respectful celebra- 
; tioris. Will she be 
doing right ? Was 
JN ap) o 1 e o n ;d man ; 
worthy of honours in 
the coming centuries ? 

It is not enough to 
'say that Napoleon 
.was no Frenchman, 
though it is . true.. 
By ; lineage lie was^ 
of Italian race; born 
„ .. inCorsica intheYear 

> Napoleon . *■ ;y \ v hen Corsica 1 ost its 

liberty to France,' land .as.. a boy lie was 
a Corsican ! patriot.* But he adopted 
France, and sfie 'cannot disown one;who." 
was a Frehchmanby 'choice, ; : r 

Until Ins Thirty-fifth year France/had 
good reasons^ for . -Being * grateful to : the 
artillery v general Bonaparte, who had 
come upon tlie scene when she could not 
escape from the..,confused bloodshed of 
her liberating hpt terrible Revolution. 

He produced order out of chaos;, drove 
back her thronging enemies, preserved 
many of the gopd effects of ;the Revolu¬ 
tion and suppressed its worst features, 
re-organised her government, settled ,the 
minds of her, pebplpj-and gave them a 
new set of laws, so clear and simple that 
anybody could’understand them. 

No wonder > . France made him . the 
First Consul of the Republic, though 
some of his deeds were heartless, most 
of his manners queer, and many of his 
relatives impossible. 

A Nation’s Call to Power, 

. Let us not/ ; forget- that Napoleon 
became the first man in France by the 
wish of tlie French people; Even when 
his ambition made him an Emperor, 
and the Republic had' perished; he was 
the only monarch in Europe who held a 
throne by t he declared wish of the people. 

Then came,' the opportunity . for aii 
unrestrained development; of one • who 
said of himself/ *? I .shall always be an 
extraordinaiy nianV’ ■ . - , • V 

Ambition,-.and . the intoxication” of 
what lie called glory,, took full possession 
of him. v He made war. till France be¬ 
came the mistress and the hated enemy 
of Europe, He scattered liis relatives 
about the conquered continent as kings., 

' Forgetting tiiat his only title' to) his 
position was his force of character, he 
: fell into paltry envy of the stateliness 
■of the kings by birth; and to' satisfy 
Tins vulgar amfcition, and make more 
dazzling- tlie'bubble oL his glory, he bled 
white on his'battlefields not only France, 
but the Countries he had annexed. 

The Rocky Ocean Islet 

' His life, wjiidi. had been at fn*s‘t a 
wonderful adventure, grew into a pro¬ 
found -tragedy for himself, for France, 
and for.the world. .The man, probably 
of greatest personal power who had. ever 
appeared in the world, -was felt univer¬ 
sally to be so dangerous, that ho could 
not be allowed to 1 remain at large; and so, 
all liis battles, “fought, and lost, he died, 
after eating oufcTiis heart for more than 
five years, 011 ’a rocky.islet of the: South 
Atlanticy-St. - Helena—for ever made 
famous, by.his stay there. .V , 

-Nobody can make the character of 
Napoleon tolerable to the humane mind. 
But though he was a colossal self- 
seeker, using France, to minister to his 
pride at any cost: to. herself; she is a 
generous nation, and no doubt she will 
deal gently, after this lapse of time, 
with his faults, as she commemorates a 
life interwoven into her history with 
mingled sadness and pride - ' 



THE TOWN BEAUTIFUL 

Can We Imitate Our 
Forefathers ? 

HULL GIVES A STRIKING LEAD 

The Principal of tlie Hull School of 
Art has been able to persuade liis fellow 
citizens that the place can be improved 
by its tramcars being decorated artis¬ 
tically with illustrations of its history.. 

And so TJull is ab»out to experiment, 
in a small way, in bringing beauty into 
ordinary life. 

That is one of the achievements which 
men have lost to a large extent as they 
have become more expert iii manufac¬ 
turing things in large numbers. 

Undoubtedly tlie people of the ancient 
world—in Greece and Rome—and the 
people of tlie Middle Ages, in Flanders, 
Germany, Fiance, and Italy, were far 
before us in making their homes beautiful. 

So were our more immediate fore¬ 
fathers. A rural' English village was 
often a charming scene, whereas, a 
modern village, The product of manu¬ 
facturing, is oppressively ugly. 

. The lines of itsjiouses are dull to the 
last degree. - It is usually a huddle of 
bricks and mortar, without comeliness. 

Against bringing artistry before the 
eyes of tlie citizens, ill.'public places 
two doubts can be raised. One* is 
whether we have'not lost the feeling for 
beauty to such an extent that our 
attempts, at art might prove ugly 
instead of beautiful! '■ ’* 

; The other- is ' that Students of art are 
very likely to run after quite temporary 
fashions or fads.that are. freakish. 

One tiling is certain.. There is a rising 
wish to see what is beautiful and to 
appreciate what is essentially attractive. 


THE VALUE OF A PENNY 


How Many Should Go to a 
Shilling ? 

Thoughtless people think it is very 
easy to sed what .is' best. They can 
jump at it at once. 

But it is not easy, for what looks 
quite right at the first glance may by 
a ’ second look : be seen to have harm 
lurking in it.’ 

An illustration appears in the proposal 
to have ten pennies to the shilling 
instead of twelve.' That has been 
suggested as a. means of saving three- 
lialfpenny fares. 

Something more than a penny is 
needed for a tram-fare a! Certain distance, 
but 1 Id. is too much/ How can we give 
more than a penny yet less than ild. ? 
The suggestion comes that it may be 
done by having teil ,A pennies to the 
shilling, which would raise the value 
of a penny.; ■ . • . t - 

i But look at the-other .side. That 
might suit people when they: are paying 
tram-fares/ for; short rides, but they 
are not very often doing: that. They 
are, however, very often - spending 

pennies on other things, and every 

time'they spent a penny at the rate of 
ten for a shilling they would lose 
something.' J _ ! 

What they gained on the trams 

they would lose, aiid far more besides, 
011 other small purchases. 

CHESS CHAMPION AGAIN BEATEN 

Capablanca; the young Cuban chess 
player, who is seeking to win the world’s 
chess championship from Dr. Lasker, 
the German who now holds it, has 
beaten his opponent for the Third time. 
All the other games played so far have 
been drawn. ‘ 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 113'8 
Hours of rain . 28*1 
Wet days . , .13, 
Dry days .. . i 18 ' 
Warmest day ..25th 
Coldest day . . 3rd 


RAINFALL 
London . ins. 1*19 
Weymouth ins. 1*25 
Newcastle, fins. 1*08 
Cardiff. . ins. 3*21 
-Fort Willi am ins. 14*94 
Dublin. . ins. 1*99 


/ 
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THE TERRIBLE DUCK 

ELEPHANT’S CURIOUS 
FRIGHT 

Giant Runs Away at the Zoo 

WHY RIDING ELEPHANTS 
ARE CAREFULLY TESTED 

The story of the elephants that were 
scared by a mouse, told in the C.N. 
some time ago, recalls an incident that 
happened in the Zoological Gardens at' 
Clifton, where there was a full-grown 
female elephant. 

One day a wild duck from the poftd 
hard by strayed into the house and 
waddled into the cage, attracted by 
some corn and bran lying on the floor. , 

The panic of the elephant at the 
sight of its visitor was pitiable to' sec. 
ft rushed from corner to corner of the 
cage, trying to hide its head and shut 
out the dreaded * vision, trumpeting 
loudly the while with terror and kicking 
backwards with its hind leg at the 
duck whenever it came near. 

A Surprised Bird 

The bird seemed a little surprised 
, at the monster’s behaviour, but other¬ 
wise evinced no particular concern, and 
seemed in no hurry to vacate its adopted 
quarters. At last a keeper, attracted by 
the commotion, came into the house,’ 
and, entering the cage, caught the duck 
and carried it away. . 

Elephants are notoriously timid about 
conditions and objects they do not 
understand, but some are much worse 
than others. There is one in the London 
Zoo at the present time—a fine specimen, 
but a veritable coward. Most C.N. 
readers know the Elephant Walk in the 
Gardens. A few years ago, before the 
old terrace was pulled, down, there was 
a series of exhibition cages opposite 
the antelope paddock, ending just where 
the elephants turned to go back to 
their loading ladders. 

Scenting a Jackal 

The occupant of the end cage, a 
creature with whose appearance and 
scent the elephants were familiar, was 
one day changed for a jackal/which 
lias a strong odour like that of a fox. 

The moment the elephant got level, 
with this cage and scented the jackal, 
she swung round and went down the 
walk, leaving the keeper behind and 
. carrying her load of children at a 
disconcerting speed. 

Fortunately, instead of making for 
the tunnel, which must have ended in 
. tragedy for the riders, she turned aside 
to the ladders and stopped there. 

■ The jackal was removed next day, 

. and the elephant, having forgotten all 
about it, worked quite quietly. 

But last year the old'terrace was 
pulled down in the winter to open lip 
the central portion of the Gardens, 
and, among other changes, the ticket- 
box was shifted from its old place and' 
put up by the aviary for wading birds. 

The Shifted Ticket Box 

In the spring the elephant was taken 
out for a trial walk, but the moment 
• she got on to the ground she looked 
about in a restive, dissatisfied way, 
evidently puzzled by the disappearance 
of the old familiar landmarks ; and 
when she was led to the top of the 
walk and saw that the ticket-box had 
moved two hundred yards, she turned 
. and. fled back to the house, passing 
through the tunnel on her way. 

; Luckily her saddle was empty. We 
can imagine what would have happened 
to the riders if we look at the roof of 
the tunnel and see the marks the saddle 
made by being scraped against it. 

This explains why the Zoological 
Society was. short of riding elephants 
last summer. It was not considered 
safe to use for that purpose an animal 
so liable to be terrified at trifles. Happily, 
not one elephant in a hundred is like 
this one, and all are carefully tested 
before they are trusted to carry. 


MANUAL WORK IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 



A Boy at Work on a Steam-Engine Which Making a Boiler and Reconstructing a 

He Hae Built Himself Dynamo 



A Qeneral View of the Engineering Workshop at Harrow 8chooI 



Harrow Boys Engaged at Their Lathes and Benches 


The dignity ol manual work was never better exemplified than in the fact that some of our 
public schools now have their engineering and carpentry workshops, where the boys learn to 
use lathes and tools and work hard with their hands. These pictures show the workshops 

at Harrow School 


HARVESTS THAT 
OTHERS WILLREAP 

WHY THE STATE SHOULD 
PLANT TREES 

Forty Million Pounds a Year 
that We Could Keep at Home 

GROWING OUR OWN WOOD 

Great Britain usually imports about 
£40,000,000 worth of timber every year, 
yet the country is admirably suited to 
the growing Of cone-bearing trees, from 
which we. get the bulk of our wood. 

To encourage the growing of timber, 
and to jpoint out the ways in which this 
can best be done, a Government Forestry 
Commission has. been sitting, and, its 
third report, recently issued, gives a 
great deal of useful information. 

When Julips Caesar invaded Britain 
the country was almost covered with 
forests, and except that they used the 
timber for building their galleys they 
left the forests untouched. 

After the coming of the Saxons, how¬ 
ever, as the country became more set¬ 
tled and/thA population increased, the 
forests were largely cleared away to 
make room for agriculture and pasture. 

While yews and oaks were care¬ 
fully cultivated for the making of bows 
and ships,' little attention was paid to 
the fir family, which includes the spruce. 

Sowing and Reaping 

One of the most important points 
in connection with timber-growing is to 
know when to fell the trees. The grower 
cannot gain his own experience as he 
goes along like the farmer, who, with 
corn and fruit and root crops, can follow 
the growth through many generations. 
Forestry is beyond the span of a single 
life. The man who sows is not the man 
who reaps, and the planter cannot see 
the trees felled. . 

It is therefore necessary for the State 
to step in and give assistance by collect¬ 
ing facts, and this is what the Forestry 
Commission is doing. The conclusion 
come to by the investigators is that 
coniferous trees grown for their timber 
in Britain yield their best harvest in 
eighty to a hundred years. 

How Trees Grow 

An interesting comparison lias been 
made of the relative rates of growth of 
larch, Scots pine, and spruce. It has 
been found that the spruce yields at 
30 years half as much again timber-per 
acre as larch and nearly double the 
volume of Scots pi!;e, vCdiile at 70 years 
the spruce contains 75 per cent, more 
than the wood of the larch and 50 per 
cent, more than the Scots pine. 

It has generally been held that these 
trees do not grow as well in Britain as 
on the Continent, but the Commissioners 
tell us that the growth in height of Scots 
pine in Britain is ^fairly similar to that 
on the Continent, while spruce develops 
more rapidly here in early life, but the 
growth lessens after fifty years. The 
progress of larch here and in Sweden is 
remarkably similar. 

Wind as an Enemy 

The greatest enemy to tree growth in 
Britain, ’ curiously enough, is not the 
squirrel nor the insect pests, but the 
south-west winds, which tend to dwarf 
tire trees and to prevent the crown, or top, 
on the windward side from developing 
normally, while the bole, or trunk, is 
often bent out of shape. 

Squirrels tear off strips of bark from 
the stem near the top, often going right 
round the tree, and then the wind or 
snow snaps off the crown. 

Many old ideas have been exploded by 
the investigations of the Commission, 
as, for instance, that the spruce can 
resist the wind less than larch or Scots 
pine. As a matter of fact, spruce is the 
strongest of the three. But most' in¬ 
teresting of nil their findings is the fact 
that these coniferous trees, from which 
masts, poles, and deal for building are 
obtained, can be grown in Britain as 
well as elsewhere. It is hoped that we 
shall grow more and more of our timber. 
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THE UNSEEN FOE 

' CREATURE THAT BORES 
THROUGH CONCRETE 

Peril That Once Threatened 
Holland 

FAMOUS ENGINEER WHO 
: : . COPIED A MOLLUSC 

‘..This is the age of concrete—concrete 
for houses, offices, docks,, piers, even of 
concrete ships. . . - , . - * 

It is a matter for anxiety, therefore, 
that sea molluscs are suspected of boring 
into sea-steeped concrete, just as the 
unseen enemies of timber once bored 
. holes in wooden jetties. 

There are two or three of these 
enemies of mankind. The best-known 
mre the teredo, or ship-worm, which 
bores wood and lines its abode with a 
flinty tube; and the pholas; or pid¬ 
dock, which, with a marvellously thin, 
brittle shell, bores its way into pll kinds 
of rock and stone, cutting tunnels into 
material which a heavily^plied crowbar 
andTiammer will scarcely break. 

But the piddock will attack wood as 
well. One of our old. wooden. battle¬ 
ships practically fell to pieces in Tor- 
bay Harbour, her hull riddled by these 
creatures. ' 

The most tremendous, indictment 
against the pholas comes, however, from 
•Holland, which, in. the year" 1731, was 
nearly blotted from the face of tlie map 
by-the ravages of this mollusc. 

The Attack on the Dykes 

Tropical waters teem with the pholas, 

: and Dutch wooden ships trading to the 
East, when they did not sink in Oriental 
'harbours or at sea on the way home, 
brought back multitudes of the enemy 
attached to their hulls. 

A young pholas, when it hatches from 
the egg, swims free until it can attach 
itself to wood or stone suitable for tun¬ 
nelling. And that is what happened in 
Holland. Myriads of piddocks attacked 
the timber defences of the country. 

Holland lies below sea-level, as we all 
know, and the invading waters are kept 
out by pile-supported dams. It was 
these piles that the little creatures as¬ 
sailed. They ruined the dyke defences 
of Amsterdam; they ruined the great 
dams upon which Holland depends for 
her very life. 

Nation’s Fate in the Balance 

Tunnelled, rotted, and weakened by 
the . all-devouring . molluscs, - the sea 
piles crumbled into ruin, and for two 
years the fate of a nation was in the 
balance. Not until all the dams and 
dykes had been strengthened by flint 
and granite did the danger pass. 

Stone defences, breakwaters, and jet¬ 
ties, once they are. tunnelled by the 
pholas, break up under the violence 
of wa’ves, so naturally engineers are 
alarmed when the new coiicrete is at¬ 
tacked. Ships were coppered to defend 
their hulls, wooden piers were sheathed, 
in metal or studded with large-headed 
nails, .and so defied the enemy, but how 
shall we defend stone or concrete ? 

Origin of the Thames Tunnel 

. This little monster of destruction, 
with his ally the teredo, made ready a 
place for man. For millions of years it 
has been eating and breaking up trees 
which storms have swept to sea down 
the rivers ; trees which, but for piddock 
and teredo, would have choked the 
rivers and have made them inundate 
the.land and convert fertile territory 
into bog and swamp. 

And the teredo .taught us to build 
under-water tunnels. Brunei watched 
a teredo at work, saw how it bored and 
encased itself in a calcareous, tube as it 
progressed. He copied it. He drove 
rods into clay from a shield which 
moved forward like a teredo, and he 
built an arch of masonry behind the 
shield as it advanced, .in . imitation of 
this tube of the ship-worm. The result 
was the Thames Tunnel. 


BEATING THE BOUNDS 

HOW PUBLIC RIGHTS ARE 
MAINTAINED •; 

Teaching the Boys to Remember 

PROCESSION MARCHES 
THROUGH A COACH 

During the early days, of next week in 
.several parts of England the curious ol<l 
custom known as beating the bounds 
will be observed. 

It dates back to very ancient times, 
and is, in fact; a continuation of the'old, 
Roman festiyal of the Terminalia, held 
in honour of the god Terminus, tlie 
guardian of fields and landmarks. 

When Christianity came the heathen 
rites were abandoned, but the visiting 
of the boundaries, each year was con¬ 
tinued, the ceremony being given a 
Christian character by the presence of 
the clergy and the singing of litanies‘‘ ^ * 

Later, the ;-religious part of the pro¬ 
ceedings was dropped, and beating , the 
bounds’.became merely, an annual pro¬ 
cession round the boundaries; 

Stealing a Common 

In the old days there were always 
people ready to steal public property, and 
not the least vulnerable of this property 
was land. A fence would be quietly put 
round a certain piece of common land, 
and, if no one. said anything, after' a 
number of years, usually 21, the land 
became the property of the person who 
set up the fence. It was in this way that 
much of what was formerly Epping 
Forest, near London, was stolen. ' 

Such tilings cannot be done now when 
the common people have legal rights 
and political power, and there are many 
public-spirited individuals and societies 
who are always on the look-out to 
preserve what belongs to the nation or 
to the town or parish. 

It was to keep ever fresh in the public 
memory the actual boundaries of the 
parish that the annual perambulation, or 
march round, was instituted. The school 
children always walked in the procession 
carrying long wands, and, accompanied 
by the municipal authorities, would stop 
at the principal landmarks and there 
beat upon the ground. * - * 

The House on the Boundary Line 

At first the boys themselves used to be 
beaten at the stopping places, the idea 
being that this would make them, re¬ 
member the places for the rest of their 
lives. As .the cruelty of such a proceed¬ 
ing came to be realised the flogging was 
given up, and the boys were bumped 
against tlie walls or fences which formed 
the boundaries.. In order still further to 
make people remember these places gifts 
of cake and ale were distributed. , v 

On these , occasions • nothing .wrap 
pillowed to stand in the way of the 
procession, if a house had been built on 
the boundary line the people marched 
through, it; and on one occasion^ml 
London, when a nobleman’s , coach ;was 
waiting for its owner 011 the boundary 
line, the whole procession; headed by the 
churchwarden, himself a' peer, walked 
solemnly through the coach. 

Meaning of Rogation Days 

Several places in England still keep 
up the practice, and the_ bounds are 
beaten on the Monday, Tuesday, v or 
Wednesday before Ascension Day, 
which this year falls on May 5. These 
days are called Rogation days, from the 
Latin word rogatio, meaning a suppli; 
cation. They obtained this name in 
the fifth century when the Bishop of 
Vienne, in France, ordered prayers to be 
offered because of the great distress 
caused by earthquakes and floods. 

The beating of the bounds in several 
English parishes next week will have 
little meaning beyond being an interest¬ 
ing survival from the old days, when 
maps and ordnance, surveys ^ and 
printed records did not exist, and it was 
necessary to do something to hand on 
the knowledge of where the parish 
boundaries were. Pictures on page 12 


ISLAND WITHOUT 
FLOUR 

Dining at Tristan da Cunha 

WHALING VESSEL PAYS A VISIT 

The lonely island of Tristan da Cunha 
had its last visit,- as far as is known, 
from the whaler Truls, Captain Goodwin; 
who called there while ■ searching thp 
islands in the neighbouring seas/for 
phosphates. . - *' 

Captain Goodwin had been to Tristan 
da Cunha in 1919. Since his visit in the 
present year he has returned to England, 
and his daughter' Mary, who is a reader 
of the C.N., has‘sent us;an article from 
the Cape Argus; published on the Cap¬ 
tain’s arrival at Gape Town, that gives 
the latest news of ' the islanders. Nb 
doubt it was his 'vessel that brought to 
Cape Town letters we received from the 
island a few weeks ago. 

The captain reports the present popu¬ 
lation as 120. There have been no recent 
deaths, and there is no sickness. The 
flour supply on the island was exhausted, 
but some tea was. still left. 

On the island are now 350 cattle and 
about 400 sheep. Nearly all the crew 
went ashore and bartered clothing, for 
the products of the island—wool socks, 
polished cattle horns and feather mats. ‘ 
Captain Goodwin , dined ashore on 
Sunday with Mr. Robert Glass, the lead¬ 
ing citizen, and Mr. Glass accompanied 
the Truls'when she left after a stay of 27 
hours, and acted;as guide to the haunts 
of seals. : ‘Mr. Glass was dropped at the 
island as the wlialer returned past it on 
her way homeward to the Cape. ' 

The weather during the voyage was, 
for the most part, fine; There is: some 
likelihood that a new guano trade may 
take more vessels to this remote part. 


AFTER MANY YEARS 

Seeds of Kindness Produce a 
Crop of Gifts 

The village of - Horsell, in Surrey, has 
a yearly distribution of - 230 loaves, 
which has just Taken place for 192T. 
The distribution' has a curious origin. 

Many years ago a well-to-do old 
gentleman had the fancy of dressing 
himself like a beggar and going through 
the villages where he was not known 
to find out in which were kind people. 
In Horsell lie‘was treated well and was 
given bread freely. 

This he kept, in memory by leaving 
in his will a sum for distributing in the 
village 230 loaves every year. 

To another village lie left 20 Warm 
red cloaks because he had been given 
clothing there. / 

To a third village, from which he was 
driven out with whips, he , left, in 
derision, a. number of whips. , 


HERO OF EGYPT 
Will Zaghlul be Wise L 

The future o'f.Egypt s'eems to depend 
largely on whether Zaghlul Pasha, the 
National- leader of the country, is a 
wise man, able. to. guide his fellow 
Egyptians along the path of good sense. 

’ Great Britain is' offering Egypt' a* very 
generous plan of self-rule, which will 
make tlie country' practically inde¬ 
pendent; while it retains safeguards 
over tlie great sea-route, open, to' all 
nations, through “the Suez CanaL ; 

More than any other man Zaghlul, 
who is much admired, lias influence 
over the Egyptians. If he is wise and 
moderate and gives good advice Egypt 
may become a new nation, with Great 
Britain as her best friend. 

Will Zaghlul help her to show herself 
fit to govern a part of the world, that is 
important to all the rest of the world ? 
The next few weeks will test Zaghlul 
and Egypt. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

STATESMAN WHOSE NAME 
IS A BYWORD 

Man Who Studied the Universe 

HOW LORD BROUGHAM 
MISSED FAME 

May 1. Joseph Addison born at.Mifston . . , 1672 
2. Catherine II cf Russia born at Stettin. . . 1729 
-3. Machiavelli born at Florence...,1469 

4. W. H. Prescott born at Salem, U.S.A. . . 1726 

5. Napoleon I died at Sf. Helena. . . . . , . 1821 

6 . Alexander von Humboldt died at Berlin . . 1859 

7. Lord Brougham died at Cannes.1868 

Machiavelli 

Miccolo Machiavelli was. a clever 
1 . Italian in the days when Florence 
Was a glorious seat of art and learning, 
and he represented her at many courts. 

A statesman' in an interesting age, a 
man of the world,.and a writer whose 
books have reached all nations, he had a 
chance to.be a great figure in history, yet 
his very name has been made into a 
reproach. 

To be machiavellian is to be subtly 
cunning, underhand, unscrupulous. 

. Machiavelli lives as a sinister,figure, 
the writer of a. book of bad advice to 
kings. His.“ Prince ” professed to tell 
kings how to rule, and its effect was.to 
train them in wrong-ways of thinking, 
and acting that were bound to bring 
them at last to ruin. 

In Machiavelli's creed there was no 
right or wrong. It was founded on 
cunning. It shocked even the men of his 
own race, and it has become a byword. 
He stands in history a grim example of 
the utter failure of - cleverness—the 
greatest cleverness—if it is* not allied 
with goodness. 

Alexander von Humboldt 

Alexander von Humboldt, the Ger- 
man traveller and writer, has.been 
described as “ the last great master of 
many sciences.’.’ 

Tlie man of science now works in a 
limited field of knowledge. He ,is a 
chemist, or physicist, or biologist, 1 or 
some* other “ ist ” ; but Humboldt 
aimed at knowing all. - 

Till he was 76 years old lie was busy 
gathering knowledge from everywhere, 
travelling, observing, noting. Then he 
set himself the test, till he died at the 
age of 90 , of telling what he thought he 
knew, and he called liis great book that 
never really could be .finished “The 
Cosmos,” or the Everything in Existence. 

Of course no man could be as wise as 
that, and now nobody tries. Knowledge 
has been quartered out and is studied'in 
small patches. But Humboldt was an 
ambitious and enthusiastic and, indeed, 
a great , man, and looked'at things with a 
■wide sweep that was fine,' though often 
it was faulty. _> • 

Lord Brougham 

’Y'iiere was a time when Lord Brougham 
was the niost popular man in Great 
Britain. . ” 

Everyone knew his ' name. Many 
regarded him as the greatest hero in the 
public life of his period. Yet now rl his 
fame has faded away. He is not re¬ 
membered either as a politician or a 
sociaL reformer’ or a great lawyer, 
though Iiq was Lord Chancellor, or as a 
writer, though liis pen was perhaps more 
admired and feared than-that of any man 
of his generation. - His name lives, 
popularly only in the name of a kind of 
carriage—the brougham.. 

Why has Lord Brougham faded out 
from history ? * He did good work in his 
day against slavery, for education, for 
law reform, and he was extraordinarily 
clever and well informed. 

The secret of Lord Brougham’s 
failure was that he always gave tlie 
impression—and it was a true im¬ 
pression—that lie was playing for liis 
own hand. He was absorbed in liimself. 
He was grasping at fame all his life, and 
because he was so self-centred he has 
missed what he sought. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME. MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



BETTER TREATMENT OF 
ANIMALS 

Growing Power of Kind Feeling 

There are welcome signs that the 
feeling of kindness towards animals is 
gradually making cruelty less possible. 

The export of worn-out horses to 
Belgium, France, and Holland, which 
has harassed. the feelings of all who 
have watched its progress,* is being 
better controlled. 

Horses that are destined to provide 
food for the Continental eaters of horse¬ 
flesh are likely, in the future, to .be 
killed in England, and so be saved the 
misery of the sea crossing. Already that 
arrangement exists with France. 

/The inspection of horses exported 
for working purposes, it is hoped, will 
soon be in the hands of experts ap¬ 
pointed for the special control of the 
trade on humane lines. 

Then, tod, the outburst of revulsion 
against the cold-hearted cruelty of the 
so-called sport of pigeon-shooting at 
Monte Carlo, which has found expres¬ 
sion through the Times, has brought a 
sense of relief everywhere, and is likely 
to make the mean slaughter of' wing- 
clipped tame birds impossible within 
the hearing and sight of civilised people. 

And, lastly, the question of the re¬ 
covery of the pit ponies from the flooded 
coal mines has shown how widespread 
care for animal life has become. 

In all directions the growth of a sen¬ 
sitive regard for our dumb friends of all 
kinds is a most encouraging feature of the 
life of our day. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
5000 letters sent to Sir W. Scott £1500 
A suite of Louis XV furniture . . £630 

F ive panels of 19th century tapestry £168 
A letter written by Robert Burns . £150 
Table of Louis XVI design , . £89 

An iSth century Spanish-screen . £48 
A sturgeon weighing 5 cwt. . . £tS . 


HEART-BEATS HEARD BY 
TELEPHONE 

Instrument that Magnifies 
Sound 

A new application of the magnifying 
of sound has been made in America. 

The increase of sound by the micro¬ 
phone has lost its novelty. Sounds like 
the movements of the sap in a tree dur¬ 
ing its spring revival have been gathered 
up and^magnified till they became as the 
noise of many waters. • 

The newest sensation is the sending of 
faint sounds to a distance along a tele¬ 
phone wire, and then their reproduction 
so loudly as to resound through a room. 

The experiments that have revived 
ihterest iri this wonder have been made 
on heart-beats. 

Often it is of great importance that 
the sounds of. the passage of blood 
through the heart should be heard 
plainly, and every doctor uses a stetho¬ 
scope to sound his patient. 

By the use of what is now called an 
amplifier the sounds received into the 
stethoscope can be. enormously in¬ 
creased, and can be transmitted elec¬ 
trically to long distances—say loo miles. 

Thus it is possible for a special doctor 
to be consulted about a. patient’s case 
without travelling to his bedsidje. 


WORLD’S SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Thirty Million Scholars and 
Teachers 

The American World's .Sunday School 
Association Has gathered statistics every¬ 
where about the schools, and it estimates 
that there are 287,426 Sunday schools in 
the world, with 2,586,825 teachers and 
27,709,706 scholars. 

Of 30 million (scholars and teachers) 
attending Sunday schools, nearly 19 
millions are in North America, and over 
8 millions in Europe. Asia has fewer 
than a million and a half, Africa not 
quite three-quarters of a million, and 
Australasia about half a million. 


NEW LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 

High Honour at an Advanced 
Age 

The . new Lord Chief Justice of 
England, taking the place of Lord 
Reading who has now gone to India as 
the Viceroy of that great mixture of states 
and races, was not guessed as among 
those likely.to succeed Lord Reading. 

: Mr. Justice Alfred'Lawrence, the new 
Lord Chief J ustice, has been. a good 
judge for 17 years. He is a sound lawyer 
and a just, if rather stern, man. But as 
he had never been a politician, and is 
in his seventyreighth year, it'was not 
expected that- he would obtain the 
coveted promotion that has come. 

It would be pleasing -to see judges 
more often rising to the highest positions 
without travelling by the way of the 
House of Commons, Portrait on page 12 

ANNE BRONTE’S POEMS 
The First Complete Edition 

The Complete Poems of Anne Bronte. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Anne Bronte, the least clever but 
most sweet-natured of the three fas¬ 
cinating Bronte 1 sisters, wrote 54 poems 
that are known to exist, but only pub¬ 
lished 24 of them. 

Others have been published since 
from time to time, but in this volume 
all the poems Anne Bronte is known to 
have written are for the first time 
brought together by Mr. C. W. Hatfield, 
through the cooperation of Mr. Clement 
Shorter. 

The poems are the outpourings of a 
pious but sad nature, which gained in 
strength and faith as the end of life came 
more clearly into vieyv. 

Anne Bronte had not a vivid per¬ 
sonality like her sister Charlotte, nor 
the deep insight and mental power of 
her sister Emily, but she well deserves 
that all her poems should be associated 
in this final form. 


BIRDS BECOME SILENT 

Curious Behaviour During the 
Eclipse 

COCK THAT SHOWED SURPRISE 

The Marquis of Aberdeen sends us the 
following note on the way the birds behaved 
during the recent eclipse in the North of 
Scotland, where the obstruction of the sun’s 
light was more complete than in the South. 

Our own observation in the South confirms 
Lord Aberdeen’s experience, except that as 
the eclipse approached the birds were exception¬ 
ally restless, uneasy, and twittering—a state 
that made their later silence, under the growing 
darkness, the more observable. 

I was on the alert to observe the birds 
in the North of Scotland - during the 
eclipse. 

When the-encroachment of the moon 
.commenced,’ the chirping of the birds 
became intermittent and increasingly 
subdued, ail'd at last ceased. 

The wood pigeons were the only birds 
in'the woods that seemed unconcerned,, 
for their usually agreeable notes were 
for a time maintained. But by-and- 
by they, too, succumbed to the mys¬ 
terious spell of the hour, and soon 
there was a great and solemn silence. 

The effect, combined with that of the 
strangely dimmed light, was impressive 
and moving. 

Apparently the domestic fowls, as 
perhaps might have been anticipated, 
remained unaffected, and when towards 
the end of the silence a neighbouring 
cock emitted a loud cackle of surprise, 
the sound seemed harsh and obtrusive. 

But soon, with the gradual restora¬ 
tion of the full sunlight, all the wood¬ 
land charms and tokens of an exquisite 
spring morning were resumed. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cannes".Kahn 

Cassiopeia . . Kas-se-o-pee-yah 

Cephous ...... See-fuce 

Cincinnatus ... Sin-sin-nah-tus 

Machiavelli . . Mah-ke-ah-vel-lee 
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The Matchbox 

S omeone said of Carlyle that 
he was for calling down 
fire from heaven whenever he 
could not readily lay his hand on 
the matchbox.- 

It is a remark which can be 
applied to most of- us. The 
troubled condition of the world 
arises in no small degree from 
two things—the violent anger of 
some and the calm indifference 
of others. We cry out “ Let us 
smash the whole thing and begin 
over again/’ or we say u Nothing 
can be done ; we must wait for 
the fire from heaven.” In either 
case we are wrong. 

The interesting thing about 
human life is its dependence on 
the spark within each individual. 
No fire falls from heaven, however 
loudly we call. If it did life 
would be a chaos. The light has 
been already provided for us. It 
is a small flame, but it is enough. 
If every one of us attended to 
his own spark there ‘-would be 
no darkness. The whole world 
would be flooded with light. 

One of the best things for us to 
know just now is^ that we all 
carry a matchbox in our minds. 
If we are dark within it is not 
the fault of the box. The fault 
is that we have not struck a 
match. We think that someone 
else should do it for us or we think 
the fife will come from heaven. 

But it is the same with the 
world as with a school. We 
know the boy who works hard, 
who relies upon himself, who 
means to take advantage of all 
his opportunities ; and we know 
the boy who slacks, who cannot 
understand what the lesson books 
are driving at, but who thinks he 
will muddle through somehow. 

If that habit is allowed to 
grow in boyhood and youth it 
will become strengthened and set 
in manhood, and the boy cannot 
reasonably look forward to a 
time when he will be trusted with 
responsible work or be a leader 
among his fellows. 

We put the world right when 
we put ourselves right. When 
we make ourselves truthful, in¬ 
dustrious, kindly, patient, and 
unselfish we are doing for our 
country what no statesman can 
do. This is God’s way with us, 
and only a little thought is neces¬ 
sary to show that it is the best 
and the kindest. There is no. 
force in the moral world. God 
is not working to save man in 
the mass, or to put one nation 
ahead of another. He is working 
to save each one of us. . 

Each of us has the choice to 
be his best or his worst.. Each 
must decide that question for 
himself. If we love our country 
the one everlasting , way we have 
of helping it is to be our best. 
When you feel yourself in the dark 
remember your matchbox. 



The Editor’s Table 

& © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of {he ancient Riuer 
fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



False Humour 

hile humour is one of the best helps 
in making ordinary life run 
smoothly—perhaps only third to kind¬ 
ness and cheerfulness—it does not fit 
into business life. 

That, no doubt, will be found out 
by the Italian collector of animal pets 
who, not having sufficient goldfish, 
made up a consignment for a British 
naturalist with ioo large Italian toads. 
Though such a substitution seems 
funny when it comes all the way from 
Italy, it is not unlike the practice of 
clever salesmen in modern shops who, 
when they are out of the thing you 
want, manage to sell you, almost 
befox*e you know it, something you 
had never thought of buying. * 

Proverb of the Day 



To the Over-Ambitious: 

The Highest Branch is not the Safest Roost 

& . 

Bogey Men 

"pm hundredth year after-the death 
of Napoleon Bonaparte is. a 
reminder of the part great warriors 
have played in rousing the fears of 
children. There are people now living 
who have talked with those who, when 
young, well remembered being hushed 
into silence by the dreadful threat 
that Boney would come and have 
them if tfiey were not quiet.* 

To millions who lived through the 
first 15 years of the nineteenth century, 
whether they were young or old, 
Bonaparte—or Boney, as he was 
called—was a secret fear even in sea- 
sheltered Britain, while, on the Conti¬ 
nent he was a terror. 

Curiously, the first syllable of his 
surname, Bo, had for centuries been, 
used as an exclamation to frighten the 
nervous. Boh was a fabled Gothic 
warrior, a reputed son of Odin, fierce 
and cruel, and his name was long used 
to strike terror into anyone taken 
by surprise. Indeed, it' is sometimes 
so used to this day. 

The restless British child who was 
kept still with fear by being told that 
Boney would fetch it was only suffer¬ 
ing what Syrian children had suffered 
from their mother’s tongue when 
Richard Coeur de Lion pranced about 
Palestine, or what the children of 
many other lands suffered when the 
names of notorious invaders or con¬ 
querors were invoked to frighten 
them into good behaviour. 


Changes Wrought by Time 

Somebody has been wondering 
whether <\ve should know London 
if we returned to see it 50 years hence. 

Well, of course we should know it. 
The river is unmistakable, and will be, 
though it has been greatly altered by 
embankments and bridges, and will 
be altered; and St. Paul’s is there, 
over-topping everything with its 
weighty dome ; and the line of Fleet 
Street and the Strand. 

Still, there are reasons for imagining 
that fifty years hence it will be difficult 
to remember London as it is today. 

It is in, towns > that the changes 
wrought by time are most clearly seen. 
Buildings are the great obliterators. 
It is the lonely country of the stream- 
cleft hills that remains unchanged to 
the view of any single generation. 

« 

Tip-Cat 

A scientist has been explaining why 
cats have whiskers. We long ago 
guessed that it was because they couldn’t 
help it. 

0 

]V£eals are to be made to match the 
diners* dresses. Then it won’t 
matter what the waiter spills on them. 
0 

/^Labour man says, “ Tt is easy to 
throw stones at your leaders.’* He 
thinks there are 


better 


ways 


of 


kerbing them. 

0 

^ public man 
warns us that 
the world is on the 
brink of an abyss. 
We thought we 
were at the bottom 
of it. 

0 

“ Truth,** accord¬ 
ing to Hr. 
Delisle Burns, 
" seems to have 
•gone out of date/* 
palm. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If golf is’good 
because it is so 
x holey 


But it still holds the 


General Townsend laments that all 
the romance of war is* going. If 
only war goes after its romance we shall 
be satisfied. 

Doing Without 

Jn these days of high prices every¬ 
body who has good sense learns 
how easy it is to do without things. 

Is anything absurdly dear ? Well, 
do not have it, and it will soon be 
cheaper. Self-restraint is a fine habit 
for checking unfairness in trade. 

And the Americans are putting the 
habit of self-denial to a finer use, with 
their President, Mr. Harding, and his 
wife setting them a good example. 

Millions of Chinese are suffering 
now from famine, and kind-hearted 
Americans are helping to feed them 
by what they themselves do not eat. 

Large numbers of American house¬ 
wives are leaving out one dish from 
every meal, and are putting aside the 
money saved for the starving Chinese. 

Soup is the dish which Mrs. Harding 
has dismissed from her table. 


Poems of Peter Puck 

Noses Down 

HTiie other day I journeyed - 
1 Through England, north to 
south, 

And on that route twice only 
Popped food into my mouth. 
But all the beasts of England 
Along the railway line, 

Goats, donkeys, rabbits, ponies, 
Sheep, horses, oxen, swine, 
Were doing nothing else on earth 
But dine, dine, dine! 

} saw no horses reading, 
n No cows with balls and bats, 
No sheep inditing letters. 

No rabbits trimming hats, 

No pigs were knitting jumpers, 
No donkey hemmed a sheet, 
No lambs to school were going, 
No goat was sowing wheat ; . 
With noses down they all did 
naught 

But eat, eat, eat! 

r JTiE train wheels laughed to .see 
them, 

And hammered out this song : 
To earth the beasts, but mortals 
To other worlds belong ! 

Man may be fierce and foolish, 
He may be rough and rude, 

He may sometimes at dinner 
Display a piggy mood ; 

But Life for him is greatly more 
Than food, food, food ! 


A Local Celebrity 

By Our Country Girl 

famous man with two rows of 
medal ribbons once. confided to 
me that the daring, of boys made his 
blood run cold. Of all boys the most 
foolhardy is the errand boy. Of all 
errand boys Cyril is the worst. 

Our sea front is a modest affair to 
match our very little town; at the 
height of the season we can hardly 
boast of a pierrot and only run to one 
donkey. We pride ourselves 011 being 
quiet; our 11 apartments ” are all taken 
by invalids who come to us for that 
reason. The shelters are filled with 
old ladies and gentlemen seeking the 
sun and avoiding the winds. 

Well, you have no idea how Cyril 
upsets these dear old invalids. What 
is the good of coming to a quiet sea¬ 
side place to rest your nerves if ah 
errand boy is allowed to ride a bicyle 
on one wheel, or sitting with his back 
to the handle-bars, or standing on the 
scat ? Every time he swerves the 
old ladies scream and the old gentle¬ 
men turn scarlet. Some of the more 
highly-strung try to time their journey 
to the front so as to avoid Cyril. 
Directly they arrive with rug and 
library book, and work bag and throat 
lozenges, they ask, “ Has that dread¬ 
ful boy been by yet ? ” 

The visitors do not know who our 
M.P. is, or our rector, or our Territorial 
major, but they all know Cyril. 

He will ruin us as surely as the Mayor 
in Tamarisk Town ruined the seaside 
i*esort he had ‘come to hate as though it 
were a man and a scoundrel. But 
Cyril has not set out to do it pur¬ 
posely the is just doing it out of fun 
and a desire to show off. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE NEW BRITISH 
PARLIAMENTS 

HOME RULE FOR IRELAND 
AT LAST 

Irish to Govern Themselves 
WILL NORTH AND SOUTH UNITE ? 

By Our Political Correspondent 

For more than a century numbers of 
Irishmen have been trying to get more 
complete government of Ireland by the 
Irish people themselves, or what, for 
fifty years, has been called Home Rule. 

Next week the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in carrying out the Better 
Government of Ireland Act, will make 
an announcement of the time when two 
new Irish Parliaments may be elected; 
and that Act contains a plan that will 
enable the Irish people, if they wish, 
to combine these two Parliaments into 
one Parliament for all Ireland. 

Thus the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom has now made a clear, open 
way for the people of Ireland to have 
Home Rule through one Parliament of 
Ireland, if they can agree to unite. 

An Act for Better Government 

Here we are not expressing opinions 
about this possible change, but we are 
• telling how it may be made in accord¬ 
ance with the Act. 

Ireland will still remain a part of the 
British Empire, 'with the British King 
as its Sovereign, and all questions about 
foreign affairs, defence, navigation, and 
communications, such as would arise in 
war, will be dealt with in the Imperial 
Parliament in London, to which Ireland 
will send 46 members. 

But the British Parliament will no 
longer have before it any business that 
is entirely Irish, 

The Lord Lieutenant, who represents 
the King, will summon two Parliaments 
to meet, one for the South of Ireland, 
and another for six Ulster counties. 

Two Houses and Two Senates 

Each of these Parliaments will consist 
of two parts, a House of Commons 
elected by the present electors, and a 
.Senate, some members of which will be 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. 

The House of Commons for the South 
of Ireland will consist of 128 members, 
and the Parliament for the North of 
Ireland of 52 members. 

When each of these Parliaments meets 
its first business will be to take part in 
the formatiofl of a Council, to be called 
the Council of Ireland. The purpose of 
this Council is to establish a single 
Parliament for the whole of Ireland. 

This Council of Ireland will consist 
of'a President and 40 other persons 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
with seven members of the Senate of the 
South of Ireland Parliament, and. 13 
members of the South of Ireland House 
of Commons, elected by that Parlia¬ 
ment, also similar members of the 
Senate and Commons of the Northern 
Parliament, elected by that Parliament. 

A Way Now Open 

Thus the Council of Ireland will 
consist of 81 persons. Its work will be 
to establish, with the consent of a 
majority in each of the Irish Parliaments, 
a united Parliament for all Ireland. 

When that has been done and 
Ireland has a Parliament shaped by 
herself, according to her own wishes, the 
6 Council of Ireland will cease to exist. 

If the two parts of Ireland do not wish 
to unite and form one Parliament, each 
Irish Parliament may govern the part 
of the country it represents, under con¬ 
ditions laid down in the Better Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland Act; but if either part 
of Ireland does not form a Parliament 
and proceed to work under the Act, then 
that part of the country will be governed 
by the Lord Lieutenant as a Crown 
Colony, without a Parliament.- 

Thus a way is now open by which 
Ireland can have Home Rule planned 
by herself, within the limits laid down 
by the Act, if she will use the Act to 
help herself. 


Farmers in East Cheshire have been 
sowing their seeds by lamplight. 

A Church Bell Stolen 

Robbers stole a church bell weighing a 
ton and a half from the ruins of E.ssars 
Church, near Lille in France. 

Shooting the Moon 

Professor Goddard's attempt to fire a 
rocket to the moon lias had to be post¬ 
poned owing to lack of funds. 

Rat 300 Years Old 

A mummified black rat has been 
found during the demolition of a 300- 
year-old house in Ipswich. It is believed 
that the rat was accidentally bricked in 
by the builders in the reign of James I. 


Some notes in the C.N. on the rearing of 
freshwater fish have brought us an interesting 
experience from a reader at Kidderminster. 

{ obtained a shallow wooden tub 
about one foot deep and two feet in 
diameter, cleaned it carefully, put in 
sand to the depth of two inches, and 
from pools got all kinds of water plants 
and planted them round the sides. 

In the middle I made an archway of 
rough stones to give shade. Then I 
filled the tub to within an inch of the 
top with water, and left it for a week. 

The water-plants gave off oxygen and 
became covered with bubbles, which 
dissolved in the water and kept it well 
aerated. At the end of the week I 
placed several water-snails and caddis- 
worms in the water. 

The water-snails soon began to lay 
large quantities of eggs on the water- 
plants and on the side of the tub. 

After several days I put in four stickle¬ 
backs, one male and three females, 
and, later, three males and eight females. 
One morning I noticed that one of the 


A kestrel hawk has been hovering 
daily over Hyde Park in London for 
some time past. 

Empire Wireless Chain 

In a few days the first section of the 
new British Empire wireless chain, 
Oxford to Cairo, will be working. 

Chief Scout in Jerusalem 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Scout, has been reviewing Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides in Jerusalem. 

Shakespeare’s Day in France 

April 23, Shakespeare's birthday, was 
observed as Shakespeare's Day in 
France, when an hour's lesson on his 
works was given to all boys and girls. 


males was scooping a hollow in the sand. 
He brought scraps of water-plants and 
moss, and built a beautiful little nest. 
It resembled a little barrel, and he re¬ 
mained near it all the day. He would 
allow no other fish to come near. 

I did not see a mother fish, but after 
two days there was a little heap of eggs 
in the nest. The father fish kept a con¬ 
tinuous stream of water flowing through 
the nest with his fins and tail. 

At the end of a fortnight I saw a large 
number of small, almost transparent, 
fish at the entrance to the nest. The 
father fish swam round all day and 
wanted to fight everyone. 

The young fish soon grew, and a good 
proportion of them grew to be full-sized. 

After the breeding season the colour 
of the males returned to grey. 

The fish fed on the eggs^of the water- 
snails, which proved a never-failing 
supply of food. I also found that ant- 
grubs were very good food. 

The fish became quite tame, and 
would take food readily from the fingers. 


SHOULD SCHOOL GO 
ON FOR EVER? 

A CURIOUS HOLIDAY 
PROPOSAL 

Boys and Girls to Go Away at 
Different Seasons 

NO FIXED VACATIONS 

For the past few weeks boys and girls 
all over the country have been enjoying 
their Easter holidays, and at the end 
of July they will be again breaking up 
for the summer vacation. 

But a strange proposal has just been 
made that schools should never close for 
holidays. It is pointed out that offices 
and banks and post offices keep open 
all the time. They run continuously 
except for Sundays and "a few odd days, 
like Whit Monday, and the question is 
asked why this should not be the case 
with the schools also. 

It is suggested that the present cus¬ 
tom of interrupted studies and long 
vacations has many inconveniences. All 
the boys and girls have tlieir holidays at 
the same time, with the result that, 
families everywhere flock to the country 
in the same month; and not only is there 
a difficulty in getting accommodation, 
but owing to the enormous demand for 
rooms the charges are exceedingly heavy. 

Taking It in Turns 

Further, lodging-house keepers and 
hotel staffs are slack for months together, 
and then have more than they can 
"manage for a week or two, only to drop 
off into slackness again for months. 

Fathers, too, have to arrange their 
holidays to fit in with those of their 
children, and this makes .matters very 
inconvenient for banks and offices, as 
all fathers want to go at one time.' 

The new proposal is that schools, like 
offices, should go on continuously all the 
year round, teachers and children taking 
their holidays in batches, just as clerks 
do. The teachers left behind would carry 
on in the interval, and boys and girls on 
returning would rejoin their forms and 
soon catch up again in their studies, as 
they do when returning after at} illness. 

Mad Idea that Worked Well 

The proposer of this scheme expects 
to have liis idea described as mad and 
impracticable, but, as he points out, 
these were the very charges levelled at 
Mr. Willett’s daylight saving' scheme, 
which has proved so simple and useful 
a reform. It will be interesting to see 
if the novel proposal is taken up at all 
by school authorities. 

Boys and girls at school must, of 
course, have their holidays. They always 
have had them, though in the old clays 
these vacations were not so extended 
as they are today. There were no 
regular Easter holidays, but permission 
was given to certain, favoured scholars 
to go to their homes for a few days. The 
summer holidays lasted only three 
weeks, and any boys who were not 
present at prayers on the returning day 
were severely flogged. 

Beginning School at 6 a.m. 

School hours were long in those times. 
An Eton master has left us an account 
of the school day in the 16th century. 
School began at six o’clock in the 
morning with prayers. Then there 
were lessons and more prayers till nine, 
when a quarter of an hour was allowed 
for a hasty breakfast. At eleven came 
dinner, with lessons again at one, followed 
by prayers at five, and then supper. 

Of course there were many saints days, 
but, though on the fasts and festivals 
there were no lessons, there was much 
church-going and many prayers. On 
very special days bonfires were allowed. 

Right down to the middle of the 19th 
century the famous Perse Grammar 
School at Cambridge began at six 
o’clock in the morning and did not close 
till five in the afternoon. 


MONKEY LEARNS THE LATEST DANCE STEP 



The craze for “dancing seems to have extended even to the animals, and this clever chimpanzee 
at the Bristol Zoo is thoroughly enjoying the dance lesson which his keeper is giving him 


The Sticklebacks that Grew Tame 
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STANDARDISATION 

DIFFICULT WORD WITH A 
SIMPLE MEANING 

How Things Can Be Produced 
Cheaply 

SOLUTION OF THE TRANSPORT 
DIFFICULTY 

A Government Committee has just 
reported in favour of the standardisa¬ 
tion of optical instruments. 

This sounds rather uninteresting; and 
yet it is really full of interest and mean¬ 
ing, for undoubtedly the future success 
of Britain in the world of industry and 
commerce depends upon the'adoption 
more and more of the principle known as 
standardisation. 

The term simply means the making of 
things in certain regular sizes and 
‘shapes, just as boots and gloves' and 
gas mantles are made. 

The Gauge of Railway-Lines 

Perhaps the outstanding example, of 
standardisation is the gauge; or width, 
between the metals of a railway line. In 
England all railways now have the same 
gauge* with the convenient result that 
a train can be run from one end of .the 
country to the other, over many com¬ 
panies’ lines, without any change • of 
engine Or carriages. : ; 1 - 

In some countries there are three or | 
four, gauges, and the inconvenience and 
delay and expense of having three or four 
sizes, of engines and coaches and waggons 
and brake vans can be imagined. 

Everywhere the cry is for standardisa¬ 
tion, because that lowers thecost of 
things. In the motor industry, for 
instance, if the various parts of . cars 
were invariably made of a few. standard 
sizes and patterns, instead of an im¬ 
mense .number, they could be produced 
in large quantities, and, therefore, very 
cheaply, to the advantage of motor users, 
who would be able to supply themselves 
with parts quite easily and conveniently 

Standard Waggons for Goods 

On6 of the crying needs of the'day. is ; 
standardisation of the railway ' goods 
waggon, to ease the transport difficulty. 
Of the million and a half waggons in use 
on . the railways of this country there 
is no vehicle that is standard ;in form, 
capacity, or build. _ ’ 

It is now suggested that in place of 
the immense variety of comparatively : 
small waggons there should be a standard 
waggon of thirty tons, and that goods 
trains should be made up of these. The 
saving would be enormous. 

For instance, comparing a suggested 
standard train of the gross, weight of 
500 tons with a present-day train of the 
same;.weight, there would be 130 tons 
saved on the dead weight of the waggons; 
only 13 waggons instead of 50 would 
have to be joined up, and otherwise dealt 
with ; onty 104 wheels instead of 200 
would run over the metals, wearing out 
both wheels and rails; and the revenue 
earned by such a standard train would 
be £1701 as against £gyO earned by a 
present-day train. 

Saving 100 per Cent. 

It will be seen that standardisation in 
this matter would save nearly 100. per 
cent, in money besides greatly relieving 
the congestion, one new train, doing the 
work of two old ones. 

The standardisation of optical instru¬ 
ments and their parts, as suggested by the 
Government Committee, would greatly 
cheapen these things, and enable us 
better to compete with Germany in their, 
production. 

The Government Committee suggests 
that the great variety of sizes and forms 
of optical instruments should be reduced 
to a reasonable few, which would mean 
that, instead of each manufacturer 
making,, as hitherto, a large variety of 
instruments in relatively small quanti¬ 
ties, he would make a small number in. 
relatively large quantities, thus enor¬ 
mously reducing the cost of manufacture.. 


NOVEL FUEL SCHEME 

Pumping Coal Along a Pipe 

THE UNSEEN WAY FROM 
THE COLLIERY 

The engineers of our big railways are 
always on the look-out for a "cheap 
fuel that will give more power, ■ and 
great interest has been evoked in the 
experiments carried out by the engineer 
of the Great Central Railway. 

He has tried a mixture of oil and coal- 
dust, and has found that this is not only 
cheaper but yields better results. / 

It is unlikely that this fuel will be used 
generally at present, for existing engines 
will not take it, but further experiments 
may produce an efficient type of burner 
and combustion chamber to enable the 
fuel to be used. 

Greater beat is obtained from coal- 
dust than from lumps of coal, and a very 
novel scheme has been evolved to 
supply New York with 7,000,000 tons 
of this fuel yearly. * 

It is suggested that two 14-inch pipe¬ 
lines be constructed between the coaling 
districtof Scranton, in Pennsylvania, and 
New York City, and that coal dust and 
water be pumped through them. 

This at first* does not sound practic¬ 
able, but tests have shown that a mix¬ 
ture of equal weights of coal and water 
can be pumped’ through such pipes, 
while. even after the mixture has been 
allowed to stand for 24 hours pumping 
has been successfully resumed,'despite, 
the fact that the coal-dust had settled 
down in the water.. / . ; 

After being separated from all impuri¬ 
ties the coal would be crushed, and intro¬ 
duced into the pipe-lines, along which it 
would be carried by the water pumped 
at high pressure. Pumping stations 
would be established at'intervals. 

At the New York end of the lines there 
would be huge separators, placed at a 
sharp slope, which would allow the water 
to drop through to tanks below while 
the crushed coal continued down a shoot 
into waiting trucks. 


When He Saw the Children 

This is a picture of the closing days'of 
Sir Robert Peel, given by his grand-, 
daughter, Lady. Julia Wombwell, in the 
book recently published by Mr. Murray. - 

When she was a girl she and her sister 
called on Lady Peel at Whitehall Gardens, , 
and the great statesman was locked in his. 
room, preparing his last speech. 

A few days ; after this meeting Sir Robert 
was thrown off his horse and killed. 

When the visit was nearly 
ended, and it was time for the 
children to go, Lad}' Peel ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh ! but they must sec 
Sir Robert! He would never allow 
them to go without seeing them.” 

But Sir Robert had given express 
orders that he was not to be dis¬ 
turbed in any case, ...He wav in 
fact, preparing his last speech in. 

• the House of Commons for that 
night, that “ Speech of Peace,” as • 
he called it, or, as John Bright 
was to describe it, “that last, 
that beautiful, that most solemnv 
speech,” enjoining peace on earth 
and goodwill among the nations. 

Southey could not see him ! Just 
at that moment the doors of the 
library suddenly opened, and in the ‘ 
doorway was to be seen the tall 
figure of Sir Robert Peel himself. 

His look was grave, weighted, 
down, as it were, by the forty 
years of statesmanship wherein 
he had served—and saved—the 
Commonwealth. But when he 
saw the children his countenance 
brightened with a smile of pleasure. 
He bent down and kissed them, 
and bade them stay with him for 
a little. For his work was done. 


BIRD SCREAMS FOR 
A BATH 

Why the Herring Gull was Angry 

This little study of the herring gull comes 
from a correspondent in the Isle of Wight. 

At Bembridge there is a chalk cliff 
called Culver, and the herring gulls 
nest in great numbers on its sides. 
There is one long ledge that can only 
be reached by swimming two or three 
hundred yards in the sea and then 
climbing the steep side of the chalk. 

When this ledge is gained the young 
grey herring ■ gulls may be seen, silting 
in their seaweed nests or resting on the 
cold chalk of the cliff. 

There they sit, listening to the cries 
of the parent birds that are seeking 
food for them, lazily blinking at the 
sun or pecking at a passing fly. 

They, make very interesting pets. 
One that was kept for many weeks 
came each morning to the door for, his 
bath and food, and, when his bath was 
not prepared, ran in fury through the 
house, screaming as he went. 

DOG’S LONG WATCH 
Guarding His Owner’s Property 

A lady who lias a fruit farm in Western’ 
Australia tells the following story of the 
faithful watchfulness of her dog Curley. 

My man left the fruit farm, with me,*in ‘ 
the car for the nearest town at eleven in 
the morning. 

Before starting lie took the horses to 
the paddock, let them through the gate, 
and then flung the blinkers on the ground 
outside, and forgot them. ; •' 

After we were'gone his wife let , the 
dog free, and Curley hunted for the man, 
but could not find him. Then he went to 
see if he were with the horses, and on the 
way found the blinkers and lay by them. 

That afternoon and night, and next 
day and all the next night, he lay there, 
until the second morning, without food, 
but with water near.. Then the man, who 
had been ill, went to get the blinkers for 
work, and found the dog guarding them. 

AN AGED CANARY 
Cat Thanks the Dentist 

An Earl’s Court reader, referring to a 
statement in the. G.N. that canaries do 
not usually live 1 more than 12 or 14 
years, says she has a cousin who has a 
canary that is 20 years old, and still 
sings sometimes. . f 

A Birkenhead reader answering the 
question “ Do cats , have toothache ? ” 
tells how her cat. had a troublesome 
tooth that gave it great pain. . . 

With a pair of fine wire pliers she 
extracted the ; tooth while holding the 
cat, on her lap. . . - 

The cat made no fuss while it was 
being done, and afterwards showed 
signs of gratitude, purring and rubbing 
itself against its mistress. 


PUSS PROUD OF HER 
KITTENS 

Takes Her Dog Friend to 
See Them 

A Welsh reader gives an instance of sym¬ 
pathetic friendship between animals. 

I have two pets, a cat and a dog, Prince, 
who certainly seem to carry on a kind of 
conversation together. 

The cat has had two kittens, and to¬ 
day she went to the dog and took him 
to her box, where he stood with his ears 
pricked up while the cat had her eyes 
fixed attentively on the kittens. 

Then she looked up at him as if to 
ask <f Well, how do you like them ? **- 
Prince wagged his tail and barker! his 
approval, and then they marched side by 
side sedately out of the room. 


HERMIT GOES TO 
SCHOOL 

TEACHING A CRAB LOGIC 

Professor’s Queer Experiments 

LITTLE PUPIL THAT REMEMBERED 
HIS LESSON 

In the Prince of Monaco’s fine 
museum an interesting - series of ex¬ 
periments was recently made in the 
education of hermit-crabs. 

Each pupil had a glass aquarium to 
itself, covered with a light wooden box 
with instantaneously-opening vertical 
shutters * on one side. On the opposite 
side, near the floor of the .aquarium, 
there was a peep-hole for the teacher. 
On the roof was an opening for inserting 
a wire fpr touching the hermit-crab. 

There was nothing unpleasant or 
unkind in the lessons. As is well- 
known, a touch is enough to make the 
hermit-crab draw back entirely into 
the borrowed shell in which it shelters 
its soft tail.. • 

This drawing-back instantaneously is 
what physiologists call a simple reflex; 
it is similar to what we do when we touch 
with pur finger something .hot. 

Opening the Shutter 

When a shutter 'was 1 opened the 
hermit-crab did not 'withdraw into its 
shell, and it did not matter whether 
the light that came’ in was daylight; or 
fed light, or yellow light, 'or any other 
light. But the 'teacher,- Dr. Serge 
Mikhailoff, arranged that when red 
light carrie in the hermit-crab was at 
that very moment touched with a wire. 
It drew back, of course. 

Over and over again the hermit-crab 
got this 1 lesson : ' “ Red light to the 
eye and you are touched;” “You are 
touched and there’s a flash of ‘red 
light to- the eye.” What a strange 
lesson it seems at first sight, and yet 
many of the lessons of life are not very 
different. 

One of the pupil hermit-crabs got 50 
lessons in a day and still did not learn 
the lesson of associating red light and 
the touch of a wire. 

Meaning of the Red Light 

Another pupil learned in 34 lessons 
in one day that if there were a red light 
it should draw back—without the touch 
of the wire—into its shell, Next day 
number one drew back to.red light with¬ 
out a touch of the wire after four lessons. 

Number two drew back to red light 
without a touch of the wire right away. 
The lesson was soon forgotten, but 
the longer the tuition—up to nine or 
ten days—the longer the. influence of 
the lesson lasted. 

Of course, - hermit-crabs have not 
brains like ours, but it i$ very interest¬ 
ing to know that the great scientific 
lesson “ If this, then that,” which is 
also' the great lesson, of life, can be 
learned by creatures with comparatively 
simple brains. , ' . 

We knew, indeed; that it could be 
learned, this lesson of association, or 
the creatures would not have been the 
vigorous, masterful creatures they are ; 
but it is satisfactory- T9 have the fact 
of education demonstrated. 

GEESE ON GUARD 
A Gander Attacks a Man 

■ 

A Cambridgeshire boy sends us this observa¬ 
tion of geese. 

In a farmyard next to where I live 
there are three geese and a gander. One 
goose is sitting, and the gander or one 
of the geese guards her while the others 
feed in the meadow. 

When they have had enough the goose 
that has been on guard goes and feeds. 

If you go into the yard they will hiss 
| and run after you with beaks open. 

They never all leave the yard day or 
night. Always one is left. We are 
1 waiting to see the young goslings appear. 

I The other day the gander took hold 
of one of the men and tore his apron. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

The Snail Takes a Look 
Round 

NIGHTINGALES BEGIN TO SING 


LAND OF. SNAKES 
AND LIZARDS 

HAILSTONES LIKE A 
CHICKEN’S EGG 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

•V Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 


COMETS APPROACH 
THE EARTH 

HEAVENLY BODIES THAT 
TRAVEL RAPIDLY 


By Our Country Correspondent 

May 1. Last week we saw the slug 
abroad,, and now the snails are taking 
a look round. There arc many different 
kinds of snails found in Britain, and it is 
interesting to collect their shells, many 
of which are • beautifully marked. It 
needs a good deal of'stud}^ and expert 
knowledge to distinguish between the 
different species, but we may all become 
expert naturalists by patience. 

May 2. While it is true that the 
nightingale sings in the night, and at 
that time when silence reigns its song is 
strikingly noticeable, it really sings far 
more by day; and if you listen at this 
season yoli will hear its rich, sweet' 
music sounding out above the other 
songs of the countryside. -■ 

f May 3. The birds are very busy just 
now putting the finishing touches to 
their homes, laying their eggs, or rearing 
their young. This week, if you can dis¬ 
cover their nests, you will find that the 
kestrel, the peewit, the jackdaw, the 
linnet, the ring dove, and the chaffinch 
have all laid their eggs. 

May 4. Many of the young birds are 
already hatched out of the eggs, and 
some of them have learned to* fly. 
Among the pretty little feathered chil¬ 
dren who are now fully fledged arc the: 
young robins, blackbirds, and rooks.. 
To watch a rookery when the young 
birds are learning to use their wings and 
taking their short trial flights is ex¬ 
tremely interesting, and a pair of field- 
glasses add to the amusement. 

May 5. Birds are not the only crea¬ 
tures that are nesting just now. Many 
of the mammals make nests, as we know 
so well from the mice which tear up 
our papers and letters for the building of 
a warm little home. At this season the 
pretty little squirrels are .busy pre¬ 
paring their nests, or dreys as they are 
called, in the fork of some tree. 

May 6. The house martins are al¬ 
ways very welcome to nature lovers, 
although they are sometimes a nuisance ; 
but we like to see them under the eaves 
of our houses, and are glad to know that 
they have come once more to see us.- 

May 7. The chorus of the country¬ 
side is now almost a babel, but it is in-' 
teres ting - to listen and see how many 
different bird notes \\t can distinguish. 
This week the wryneck, swallow/white- 
throat, sedge warbler, and Teed bunting 
arc among the birds that are swelling the, 
volume of sound. 


THE U.K. AS SEEN FROM THE SON 



This is how the British Isles would appear at 
noon in April if you could see them from the 
sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are, 
of course, only added to show the' perspective 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Examine all seed-beds, and if there 
are any failures sow again immediately, 
'flic hoe should now be employed among 
growing crops, and thinning should take 
place before the plants crowd. 

Water only when necessary, but it 
should be done effectually, perfcrably 
in the morning, so that the plants may 
be dry at night. After plentiful watering 
let the surface of the ground become 
dry, then hoe and pulverise it. 

Sow perpetual stocks for autumn 
flowering. Annuals may also be sown 
to procure a succession to those sown 
early las£ month. 


Story of a Lady’s Hat 

SPIDER THAT JUMPS LIKE 
A GRASSHOPPER 

This description of a part of South Africa 
sent by one of our ‘ girl readers, must be 
understood as true fora limited district and 
not, of course, as applying to British South 
Africa generally. The. region referred to is 
the diamond-bearing part of the Transvaal. 

Wc live on the alluvial diamond fields, 
a bare, bleak, and barren place, very 
flat:, with not a tree or a bush to be seen 
for miles and miles. Nothing will grow 
lie re., The dreadful winds and dust-' 
storms seem to kill all plants, even when 
tended with the greatest care. 

We have terrible heat here also. Day 
after day the thermometer registers ioo° 
in the shade, and^it often rises to 105° 
and 106A One can do nothing these 
i days, as there are not even trees to go 
under, and in the house it is like an oven. 

I think I should like to visit England, 
as I've never been there,- just to get cool, 
and have a snowstorm raging round. 

Terrible Hail Storms 

Until last year wc lived in such a 
beautiful place near Qape Towrt. There 
were most beautiful flowers there of 
every description. '- - ■, 

. One day wc went out -for a walk and 
counted 157 all different'kinds, and the 
different colours ! It made one wonder 
how God could possibly, make them so 
beautiful. 1 wish you-and some of your 
London readers could see them in their 
beautiful wild state. 

The winter there is very mild and en¬ 
joyable. It rains there only in winter. 
Here it rains in the summer. After a 
particularly hot day we are always sure 
of a cooling shower towards evening. 
Our winter is very severe to its, but we 
do not have snow, -’/• . - 

We have dreadful thunder and light¬ 
ning storms. . There,are announcements’, 
in the paper every day of people killed 
by lightning; and such hail-storms ! 

Beware ol the Lizard 

No one who has not witnessed one will 
believe what we. telL them ; the-.hail¬ 
stones come down, in a certain belt of 
country about 50 hlilCs from here, as 
large as cricket balls arid' go through 
everything, even corrugated iron. The 
largest wc get thent here is as big as a 
hen’s egg. They are very dangerous and 
Often kill people. Luckily we only have 
them once or twice a year. 

- A short while ago ! saw-in your paper 
that there is only one kind of poisonous 
lizard in the world— : a’Sofith. American 
lizard. There is a Small black lizard 
here* about four inches long, which is 
very poisonous. A neighbour of ours 
was bitten On the head—I believe the 
lizard was iri her hat-r-ghd within an 
hour she was-dead. Several people we 
knew have died from a bite. 

Strange Night Visitors 

My uncle has a sheep'and ostrich farm 
in the Karroo. It is even hotter-there 
than here, so hot that sometimes the 
sheep drop dead with.'the-beat. 

We have all sorts of " things " coming 
in here at night—moths, beetles,- mos¬ 
quitoes, scorpions, snakes, lizards, and 
spiders. There is one spider which is 
yellow and covered with fine, numerous 
hairs. It is supposed to be poisonous, 
but I do not know of .anyone who has 
been bitten by one. It is about four 
inches wide when its legs are spread 
out, and can jump four feet in the air. 

We have to be exceedingly careful as 
wc go about day by day, .as there arc 
snakes about also in hot weather. 


Is a Gorilla an Anthropoid ? 

The word anthropoid means * r resem¬ 
bling man," and the man-like apes are 
the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utang, 
and gibbon. 

Is the Corncrake a Bird of Passage ? 

It is. A few may stay with us the 
year round,’ but the majority leave us 
in the autumn, returning in May. 

What is a Jackal ? 

The jackal is an animal belonging to 
the same family as the dog and wolf. 
Every domestic dog traces back to an 
ancestry of wolf or jackal. 

How Does a Cricket Breathe? 

Not by the mouth—that is used only 
in eating and drinking—but by means of 
tubes, called spiracles, which open out 
on each side of the insect’s body. 

Does a Donkey Bray From Pain? 

Not from pain, and probably not from 
pleasure. The braying of the ass seems 
to be a call or signal to others of its kind 
that may be in the neighbourhood. 

Have Goldfish Any Feeling? 

All fish have feeling- f every living 
creature in the animal world has feeling, 
more or less acute, and all should be 
treated with kindness. 

How Can Slow-Worms Be Tamed ? 

With. such things as slow-worms, 
lizards, frogs, toads, and tortoises, the 
writer’s own plan has always been to let 
them take their food from the hand. 
They do this in a surprisingly short time. 

Can Birds Fly Above the Clouds? 

That depends upon the height of the 
clouds, which may be very high or 
quite low. Birds can pick a way 
through broken clouds as easily as an 
aeroplane, but in general they keep 
below them in order not to lose sight of 
landmarks. 

What is the Best Nesting Box for a Tit ? 

These can be bought cheaply from a 
shop: a little round log, with the top 
cut* oil and then fixed with hinge or 
swivel as an inspection lid, the log 
hollowed out for a depth of eight or ten 
inches, and a hole’made at the side as 
entrance arid exit. - 

How Can Earwigs be Got Out of a House? 

Earwigs do not breed in the house 
but outside, and the only way known 
to the writer is to deal with them where 
they have their nurseries. Where they 
come in from the ivy which covers a 
house a good plan is to have all the 
large leaves stripped off in-autumn. 

Would a Date Stone Germinate? 

The stone, as we call it, isThc seed of 
the date palm, and, given time and the 
right conditions, would produce a tree. 
But the process is so slow that a 
"sucker" from the tree is generally 
planted when this palm is. cultivated. 
You can grow a plant from a date stone 
in a flower-pot in-this country. 

Why Do Some Black-Headed Gulls Retain 
Their White Head Feathers in Spring? 

The black-headed gull is white-headed 
, in winter, and should assume its nuptial 
hood of blackish brown early in the year, 
in readiness for pairing time, which is 
March. But some birds may moult 
later than others. Gulls of this species 
were seen in London this March, with the 
head-a mingled-.white and black. 

Which is the Biggest Creature that 
has ever Lived ? This was probably the 
atlantosaurus, which was at least 100 
feet long and 30 feet high: A thigh¬ 
bone .has been found measuring eight 
feet. An interesting account of some 
of these monsters of the past and their 
place in the world’s history is given in My 
Magazine—the C.N. monthly-—for May, 
now lying on the bookstalls. 


Ball of Light with a BrightCentre 
HOW TO FIND REID’S COMET 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Comets, those strange visitors from far- 
off regions of the heavens, have Always 
had a fascination for people. 

Now.that two of them arc approach¬ 
ing the earth ilicrc .lias been quite, a 
wave of popular interest, out o[ all pro¬ 
portion to their importance ; for the two 
referred to,- named after Reid and Pons- 
Win neck e, their discoverers, are quite 
diminutive members of the faniilyPons- 
Win necke is at present .invisible to the 
naked eye. r 

Reid’s comet is at present of. far the 
greatest interest, for it should be 
possible under favourable conditions to 
see it with the naked.eye, or at least with 
good glasses (not prismatic) next .week. 

It is now above the.northern horizon, 
having been travelling northward at a 
great rate from the southern heavens 
since March 13, when its discovery was 
reported from the Cape Observatory in 
South Africa, 

Comet Without a Tail 

But for several weeks past it lias been 
too faint to be seen without powerful 
telescopes, and even now a patient 
search will be necessary, as it will not be 
very obvious and not at all like the 
usual pictures of comets—a bright star 
with a long luminous tail. 

These small comets are .usually with¬ 
out a tail, at least when approaching 
the Earth,, though they may subsequently 
develop one as they get nearer the Sun. 
All that is likely to be seen, therefore, is 
a ball of misty light, much brighter to¬ 
ward the centre, which may be suffi¬ 
ciently bright to look like a faint star in 



The Path of Reid’s Comet 


the midst of the nebulous mass. But 
unless unexpected developments.. Take 
place this is all that will be seen. 

Comets not - ohly often change in 
appearance . very rapidly, but travel 
very fast across the sky, being in this 
respect‘quite unlike the planets. There¬ 
fore it is difficult to foretell their position 
iii the Sky for long ahead. 

The comet’s calculated path for the 
next few days is shown on the'accom¬ 
panying star map, which covers a large 
part of The sky, an area which -is some 
distance 'above the northern horizon, 
between 7 and 9 o’clock. 

Where to Look 

The W shape of Cassiopeia, somewhat 
to the west of due' north, will greatly 
help in Tin ding our bearings and identi¬ 
fying the', other stars near which the 
comet will be, as shown. These are in 
the ancient constellation of Cepheus’. 

The star Alpha in Cepheus, a little to 
the east of which the comet is expected to 
be on--Sunday next, May 1, is easily 
found, for tin- two stars* Alpha and Beta 
in Cassiopeia point almost directly to 
Alpha in Ceplicus.;' 

Then Beta in Ceplicus is readily identi¬ 
fied due north.of. Alpha in Ccphcusj -and 
the comet will be close to Beta Cepheus 
on May 3 and between-Beta and Alpha 
on May 2, after which it speeds north¬ 
ward toward, the region of the Pole Star, / 
the brightest star that lies, soon after 
dark, almost, midway between Alpha 
Cepheus and overhead. : . . 

Each week Reid-s cornet will get 
brighter and the. chances of finding it 
will be greater. G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures Jeorge 
T elling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCH1LD 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early 
chapters appeared in last week’s issue 

CHAPTER II 

The Crew of the Dragon-Fly 

A fter the fire at the hangar the. 
** badly damaged parts of the 
structure were repaired, and work 
on the Dragon-Fly went forward 
to such 1 purpose that the day 
soon came when she was complete 
to the last detail. 

Hundreds of. men were needed 
to tow her from the shed, but once 
out on the aerodrome she was 
anchored to the huge mooring mast 
that had been erected for her. As 
the ship floated there with the sun¬ 
shine gleaming along her silver, 
hull a thrill of pride ran through 
all who had helped in her creation. 

If the building of the Dragon-Fly 
had been an engrossing thing, the 
preparations for flight seemed to 
Tom even more so. He had now 
free access to the aerodrome, and 
had been ‘inside the ship itself on 
more than one occasion. 

The huge “ living ” part of the 
ship, that stretched under the en¬ 
velope for a distance of three 
hundred feet, was like the interior 
of a first-class hotel. 

No money had been spared* to 
make it comfortable and artistic. 
The sleeping cabins were aft, each 
one fitted with small, square win¬ 
dows of mica, through which both 
ventilation and light entered freely. 
Amidships were two spacious rooms, 
one of which served as a dining 
saloon and the other as a library. 

The library was packed full of 
books and maps, all chosen for 
their usefulness, to the crew. The 
furniture was chiefly of wickerwork, 
but beautifully made and uphol¬ 
stered. Everywhere good taste was 
in evidence. 

The captain and pilot’s room 
was forward, and from there all the 
mechanism of the vessel was 
worked. Only the motor men re¬ 
mained in the three suspended cars, 
receiving their orders from the 
captain’s -room. 

Before this luxurious interior, 
with its fine rugs and pictures, Tom 
stood spellbound. It seemed im¬ 
possible to believe it was the inside 
of an airship. Not a single detail 
appeared to have been overlooked, 
from tlie» electric fires to the oxygen 
masks for the higher altitudes. 

There were innumerable smaller 
cabins,* packed' with all kinds of 
- engineering and scientific acces¬ 
sories, “ a fine laboratory, and a 
bathroom. . . 

The hull measured nearly 800 
feet from’bows to stern, and the 
strong aluminium framework, with 
its sixteen balloonettes, contained 
over three million cubic feet of 
hydrogen. It was estimated that 
the vessel had a lifting power of 
100 tons, with a maximum speed of 
80 miles ah hour. : 

The steering apparatus of Robert 
Brecknock's invention was a marvel 
of mechanical ingenuity. Super¬ 
imposed planes on each side of the 
hull enabled the ship to steer up 
and down, while large vertical 
rudders at the stern moved the ship 
right and left as required. In addi¬ 
tion, there were several fixed, fin-like 
planes to secure stability in flight. 

It was clear to Tom that every 
other airship ever constructed \yas 
a toy. to this perfect monster. 
Weekly trips to Australia seemed 
no longer an impossibility. Each 
successive visit to the vessel filled 
him with increasing awe. 

“ She does us credit,” said 
Robert. 

“ She’s marvellous! ” replied Tom. 

“ But will she fly ? 

“ Fly ! ” retorted Tom. “ Why, 
she looks as though she were pining 
to stretch her wings!” 

“ In a week from now' we shall 
know how she shapes. There i c to 
be a trial trip." 


Tom opened his eyes. 

“ Are you going in her ? ” 

“ Yes—a round dozen of us, in¬ 
cluding Lord Parry. Just sufficient, 
to w r ork the vessel. We can’t afford 
to-take risks.” 

Tom. sighed as he thought of the 
sensations of such a trip. 

“ And after that ? ” 

“ Oh, after that—Australia.” . 

Events moved quickly, and at 
last the Dragon-Fly set out on her 
trial trip to Edinburgh and back. - 
, It w'as a great day for Tom and 
for the Breckneck employees. They 
stood in the big aerodrome and 
watched the fairy vessel hanging 
like a vast cigar over their heads. 

Great crowds of spectators had 
gathered on the surrounding hills, 
and when the moorings were cast 
and the Dragon-Fly majestically 
took the air, a roar like Niagara 
came from a million throats. 

.She returned in exactly seven: 
hours—?a non-stop journey of nearly 
eight hundred miles. The crew' was 
almost -crazy'-with the perfect 
stability and the speed of her. 

Robert Breckneclc w r ent briefly 
through the incidents of the trip; 
for the benefit of the worshipping* 
Tom, who drank it in to the last 
iota, and then sighed. . 

It w r as all rush. and excitement 
for the next few' weeks. The ship 
was being provisioned for her long 
journey. The papers were full of 
the impending event, taking sides 
as to the possibility of its achieve¬ 
ment, and giving innumerable de¬ 
tails respecting her size, speed, and 
carrying capacity. 

Tom heard the details of the pro¬ 
jected voyage direct from Robert. 
The Dragon-Fly was taking the 
westerly journey out,, via the 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico,, and 
the Pacific, making Brisbane the 
objective. * The return ^ journey 
w'ould be also westerly, so that the 
Dragon-Fly would encircle the 
globe. 

What music this to a romantic 
and adventurous soul! No wonder 
Tom sighed as he thought of the 
incomparable experiences which 
awaited the crew*. 

He heard they were recruiting 
the crew and the passengers. There 
were to be about forty in all. 
■Blundell w'as to be chief engineer; 
Jim Knowles, the big works fore¬ 
man, was to be in charge of the 
motors; and HennesseC, the elec¬ 
trician from the Breckneck Works, 
was to be in charge of all the 
electrical apparatus. 

A well-known ocean navigator, 
Captain Wren, was secured as pilot, 
arid various others were appointed 
to their respective jobs. The pas¬ 
sengers, w'hich included Henderson 
and Lord Parry, numbered ten in 
all, among whom were Professor 
Smorton, an eminent chemist; Pro¬ 
fessor Gellett, an astronomer; and 
Bradshaw*; w'ho wrote wonderful 
articles when the mood took him. 

No ship's crew', however, could 
be complete without a captain, and 
-it was this point that puzzled Tom. 
Who w'as to be captain ? He was 
unaware. of the controversy that 
w as taking place behind the scenes 
until one evening when Robert 
Breckneck came home and called 
him from his work-room. 

“ Well; we’ve got a skipper at 
last,” he said. 

“ Who .is it ? ” queried Tom 
excitedly. 

“ Your worthy uncle.” 

Tom stared at him; and shook 
him by the hand. 

“ I’m so glad,” he said. “ I had 
hoped it might be you. So now 
you are all complete ? ” 

“ Not quite,”., replied his uncle. 
“ There are to be two wireless 
operators. One is already engaged, 
a young fellow I haven’t yet seen, 
but w r ho has the highest credentials. 
Now as to the other-” 

He paused significantly, and 
Tom’s heart seemed to stand still. 


“To come to the point, Tom— 
will you undergo a stiff examination 
in wireless ? ” 

“ But you don’t mean-” 

“ I do. I want you to take the 
post.. - I ha,veno - fear about the 
examination, but it is necessary'. 
Everyone on the ship has the high¬ 
est qualifications. Will you do this ? ” 
“ Do it! ” gasped Tom. “ Why, 
I’d do anything on earth to. come 
on the voyage. But you don’t 
mean it ? ” ' 

His uncle's keen eyes twinkled. 

“ I do. Look here—w’e are due 
to sail in .a fortnight. You don’t 
need any priming. I’m going to 
send you to a big . instructional 
school right away to get, your pass. 
After that you, can consider yourself 
engaged.” - ■ - 

It w r as a dream coming true -! 

CHAPTER 12 

An Unexpected Meeting *- 

HTom presented himself before the 
* *• examiner, and; sat for ’ three 
hours before -a long list of questions, 
after which he took the practical 
tests. All through the night he 
tossed fitfully' in his bed. Suppose 
he had failed ! 

' * The next; ‘day He heard the glori¬ 
ous truth. He had passed with the 
maximum possible, marks. The ex¬ 
aminer even w'ent to the extent of 
\vriting his~ uncle an enthusiastic 
letter, which pleased him more than 
Tom himself. After that Tom seemed 
to be walking on air. . 

Then came a;letter in a well- 
known scrawl. Joan was home for 
the holidays and wanted to know if 
he were coming to see her. : > 

“ Certainly*/’ said Uncle Robert. 
“ We’ll take a holiday together. A 
week in Devonshire before the grpat 
adventure.” ' ’ , :: 

Together they journeyed into the 
green West, and Joan met them at 
the station .with the trap. 

The old familiar lanes revived de¬ 
lightful memories of the past, 
memories that all the airships in the 
world were powerless to obliterate. 
Joan seemed to have grown tremen¬ 
dously, but otherwise she w'as just 
the same—bubbling over with fun 
and gaiety. She told them that the 
housekeeper w'as a darling, and had 
allow'ed her to invite tw'o girl friends 
down for the following week. 

The days passed all too quickly, 
despite the golden adventure that, 
aw'aited Tom. It w'as so glorious a 
change from the dust and noise of 
London, They roamed in .the wild 
end of the garden and drove out 
over the moors, forgetting every¬ 
thing but the fact that life w r as a 
most wonderful gift. 

Then the question of the estate 
began to worry Tom. His uncle had 
not mentioned the matter again. It 
w T as curious that they still owned it 
and w'ere able to keep it going. 
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** Uncle Bob,” Tom slid, at last, 
what happened about .the estate ? 
t)id you raise a mortgage ? ” 

“ No,” replied Robert Breck¬ 
neck. “ Mortgages are not pleasant 
things if you can avoid them.” 

“ But how-” “ 

“ Now', don’t worry about it.” 

“ But it must cost a tremendous 
lot of money to keep up.” 

“ Not a great deal.”. . 

It seemed as though he wanted 
to shelve the subject, B.ut Tom w'as 
determined to find out. the true 
state of affairs. . The., truth began 
gradually to daw'n on him. ' .' 

“ Uncle, you are keeping it. going 
with your own money /aren't' you ? ” 

“ Suppose I am, Mr, Inquisitive ? 
Isn’t that my privilege ? ” \* * 

Tom’s eyes grew' strangely moist. 

“ Y-es,” he said. N But : I want 
to pay it back—some day. You’ll 
let me repay you—won't you ? 
You see, Joan is my obligation, after 
all, isn't she ? ” . , r 

“ H'm!” mused Rpbert.*/'I sup¬ 
pose she is. Very wel}. We’ll call it’ 
a . loan to Thomas Breckneck, Esq« 
I’ll send you the bill w'hen you ask 
for it.” I 

It w'as on the day before Tom’s 
return to London that a peculiar 
occurrence took place. 

. Tom was making another attempt 
to catch the immortal pike in* the 
pond w'hen Joan burst in on him 
with a companion. He looked up 
and saw Ida Chudd. It was strange 
how aw'kward he suddenly felt. 

“ He’s . always trying to catch 
that silly old pike,” explained Joan, 

“ and he never, will.” . 

“ I could if I wanted to,” retorted 
Tom. 

“ Oh, Tom 1 ” 

“ So I could. I would get a 
powerful battery and'put the end 
of the wire into the «pond. That 
w'ould put an end to the old pike.” 

“ Well, why don't you ? ” 

“ It wouldn’t be sportsman-like.” 

“ It wouldn’t be any less sports¬ 
manlike than trying to choke him 
with a hook,” said Joan. 

. Tom shook his head. 

“It’s no use,” he said; “girls 
will never understand what is sport 
arid w'hat isn’t.” ■ 

“ Aren’t boys horribly con¬ 
ceited ? ” murmured Joan. 

Ida laughed. 

“ Rolf is just the same/* she said. 
“ He thinks girls haven’t an atom 
of brain. Why, there he is ! ” 

' Sure enough, there stood his old 
enemy leaning over the hedge. * He 
frowmed, and tried to hide it from 
Ida. Then Joan deliberately did the 
thing he didn’t w'ant her to do. 

“ Won’t you come over ? ” she 
called out. * ; # * 

Rolf grinned, and leapt over the 
hedge. He came towards Toni 
with outstretched hand. Toth 
hesitated, and then his good nature 
prevailed, and he shook it heartily. 

; “J/m going back tomorrow’,” 
said Rolf. 

. “ So am I,” said Tom. : 

* “ Rolf is going on the most 
wonderful adventure,” said Ida. 

Tom smiled to himself. To him 
there was only one w'onderful 
adventure left in the w'orld. 

“ Do tell us ! ” implored Joan. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing much! ” replied 
Rolf. “ Ida thinks it is dangerous, 
but it isn’t. You’ve heard of the 
great airship Lord Parry has built ? ” 
“ The one that is io 'fly to Aus¬ 
tralia ?” said Joan. . .. 

“ Y"es. Well, I’ve . been ap¬ 
pointed one of the wireless operators. 
It’s tremendous luck——” 

He stopped at sight of Tom’s 
open mouth. 

“ You ! ” gasped Tom. 

“ Why, w'hat-” . 

Even now Tom had great trouble 
in getting his breath. The coinci¬ 
dence was too amazing.. 

“ I’m going too,” he stuttered. 
“ I’m the other operator! ” 

They stood staring in amazement, 
each believing that the other was 
playing some joke. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He?; 

Raleigh’s Poet Friend 

bout the middle of the 16th 
century there was born in 
London, quite near to where 
the C.N. office now stands, a 
boy w'ho was to become'one of 
England’s greatest poets. 

Not much is known of his 
youth except that he was edu¬ 
cated at the Merchant Taylors . 
School, and later went to Cam¬ 
bridge University. 

He was unknown* at this time, 
but Sir Philip Sidney became 
his friend and introduced him 
to the powerful Earl of Leicester, 
who patronised him and secured 
his appointment as secretary to 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

This meant that the young 
man had to live in Ireland, at 
that time a wild and dangerous . 
land, and he. was not very 
pleased. But he accepted the 
appointment and wrote a book 
on that distressful country which 
pleased the authorities and later 
secured him an estate of over 
3000 acres in County Cork. 

Here there was a castle, and 
a river ran through the grounds; . 
but the young man, who had 
become a v r riter of beautiful 
poems, never seems to have had 
very much money. - * 

' Not far off lived Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the two men became 
fast friends. . The poet read his 
verses to Raleigh, and the 
beginning of a long poem so 
; enchanted the famous sailor that 
he persuaded the writer*to'take 
it to London for publication. 

Together the two friends 
visited England, and wlien the 
first three books of the poem 
were published they were dedi¬ 
cated to “ the most magnificent 
empress Elizabeth,” who con¬ 
ferred a pension of £50 a year 
on the poet. .. 

The Queen had intended, it 
is said, to make this /100, but 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley ex¬ 
claimed, “ What! all this for a 
song ? ” and the amount was 
reduced to £50. 

In 1594 the poet married and 
visited London, seeking some 
post* in England, but was un¬ 
successful, .and had-to return to 
the wild country which he dis¬ 
liked so much. A'year or two 
later a rebellion broke out, and 
'he lost everything. His estate 
was seized, his castle burned, 
and one of his children perished. 

He managed 'to escape with 
his wife and b remaining three 
children, and went to .London, 
where he took a lodging in 
Westminster, but died a month 
after his arrival, Ben -Jonson 
declaring that he perished “ for 
lack of bread.” There is some 
doubt about this, .however. 

In any case, he was buried 
in Westminster 
Abbey, his 
funeral being 
attended by 
poets who 
wrote elegies 
on the event, 
and threw 
these, with the 
pens that inr 
scribed them, into the grave. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

man out of breath rushed into an 
ironmonger’s shop and shouted, 
“ A penny mouse-trap, quick ! I 
want 'to catch a train,” 

B B 0 
A Taste for Music 

Til ere was an old lady of Frorae 
Who loved to have music at 
home; . " 

But all she could play 
Was her scales, and they say • 
She could only play these on a comb. 
□ . ; 0 13 

Making It Plain 

drill sergeant was instructing 
recruits, but one of them seemed 
incapable- of' understanding the 
simplest orders. ■ 

■** What’s your name ? ” shouted 
the sergeant. 

“ Casey, sir,” replied the man. 

“ Well, Casey, did you ever drive 
a mule ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘-What did you say when you 
wanted him- to stop ? ” 

“ Whoa 1 ” 

The sergeant turned away and 
began once more drilling the squad. 
After the ‘men had advanced a 
dozen yards he bawled out: 

‘ “ Squad, halt! Whoa, Casey.” 

0 0 B 

What Am I? 

J am a word of letters fiye. 

Behead, curtail me, and then 
strive 

To move me. In my altered state 
I’m eight times twenty times as 
great; - solution next week 

0 0 0 

Wiiat is the difference between a 
pastrycook and a billposter ? 
One puffs'Up the paste, and the 
other pastes up the puff. 

O 0 0. 

Lost 

y\ small boy was lost on the 
crowded beach. 

He approached a policeman, and 
asked, “ Have you seen anything of 
a lady around here ? ” 

* “Yes, sonny, I’ve seen several,” 
replied the man in blue. 

“ But have you seen one without a 
little boy ? ” persisted the youngster. 
“Yes.” 

. A relieved look crossed the boy’s 
face. “ Well, I’m the little boy. 
Please take me to the lady,” he 
replied. 

0 0 0 

Poor Sam l 

gAM lost himself once in a lane, 
And began to inquire and com¬ 
plain, 

“ What’s become of poor Sam ? 

1 shan’t know where 1 am' 

Till I find myself somewhere again.” 
0 0 ‘0 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

Johnny bought an aeroplane 
J And flew to Jumbo Joe. - 
“ I’ll take you for a ride,” he said, 
“ If you would like to go.” 

But Jumbo Joe was very big 
And weighed about a ton,^ 

So all the aeroplane could do 
' Was on the ground to run— 

And so they flew along the ground; 
It gave them lots of fun. 




c&he Sun Will 3\[eVer Forget to ‘Tfyse 


<?/ - '©■ 



The Gay Parakeet 

There once was a gay parakeet' 
Who went out in the cold and 
the sleet. 

He said, “ This might do 
For a bold Eskimo, 

But it certainly isn’t a treat.” 

0 V b 0 

Events in History 



Can you; read what famous «vent is-des¬ 
cribed here? Solution next week 

0 * r 0 . 0 

Why is a selfish person like the 
letter P>? 

Because he is first in pity and last 
in help. 

0 ■ 0 0 
- A Ride Round the Table - 

To the tintinnabulations J 

Of the tuneful tambourine 
Moves Morello, King of Cake land, 
With his daughter Margarine. 

With him rides Prince Plum of 
Piecrust, , 

Mounted on his sugar steed . 
He’s to wed the fair Sultana, 
Daughter of, the Kaik of Seed. 

By his side stalks tall Madeira, 
Small meringues the trumpets 
sound; 

Apple dumplings roll before him, 
Bubs and biscuits bark and bound. 

But behind the verdant citrons 
Lies a troop of potted prawns; 
See them dash from out their ambush 
O’er the tessellated lawns. 

With a cry of “ Cakes for ever ! ” 
See the cakes withstand their 
shock, 

While Prince Plum Sultana ^seizes, 
And, in spite of coughs and sneezes. 
Bears her through the Atlantic 
breezes' 

To his home on Almond Rock. 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between, a 
hungry man and a glutton ? 
One longs to eat and the other 
eats too long.; „ 

0 , 0 ' ’ 0 
The Brothers 

“ H°w old is your brother ? ” a 
man was asked. s . 

“ Two-thirds of his age,” he 
replied, “is . just five-twelfths of 
mine, and I am nine.years older 
than he.” 

What was the age of each ? 

. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

W in " should the male sex avoid 
the letter A ? 

Because it makes men mean. 
. 0 . 0 - 0 
Is Your Name Turnbull ? 

This name was no doubt originally 
k a nickname conferred on some 
person who performed the great 
feat of strength involved in tackling 
a bull. Afterwards it became a sur¬ 
name and descended to his children. 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transposition 

Gnat, tang, ant. 

Johnny and the Apples 

Johnny had 31 apples when he left 
the orchard. 

What is Wrong in This Picture ? 

The part of the moon nearest to the 
sun should be illuminated, not that 
farthest from it. 


Jacko Improves the Garden 

J ACKo’s father was very fond of his garden. He not only 
took a pride in seeing it tidy and free from weeds, but 
he wasn’t contented unless his tulips and his daffodils and his 
roses were the finest in the road. '-And generally they were.; 

This year the warm winter had brought things on unusually 
early. .. ✓ ‘ . 

“ If we don’t, get any late frosts, my boy,” he said to Jacko 
one day, “ wc’Jl have something to look at in a minute. 
We’ll make ’em sit up. Just you wait a bit.” 

Jacko didn’t mind waiting. He . sat down on the roller and 
chewed a bit of grass, as contented as a cow. ! 

“Jacko 1 Jacko!” called lus mother, coming down the 
path. “ Oh, there you are ! . I want you to go an errand.” . , 
It was only to go to the butcher’s for half a pound of suet, 
and it didn’t .take long. But on the way back Jacko ran 
across old Mrs. Hubbard—Old Mother Hubbard, as the boys 
called her. Bh6 was looking very worried. 

Jacko asked what the matter was. /* ; 

“Matter enough,” said the poor woman. “My goat’s, got 
loose, and a pretty dance.she’s leading me.” 

Jacko’s eyes brightened. 7 I’ll catch her for you,” he said. 

“ You’ll find your work cut out,” muttered Mrs. Hubbard. 
-And she was.right, for Nanny was brimful of wickedness that 
day; and, quick as Jacko was, it wasn’t till the young rascal 



The harder Jacko tugged the firmer she stood 


was tired out that she let him get up to lier and catch hold 
of the broken rope. 

“Come oil!” cried Jacko triumphantly. 

But the goat refused to move. The harder Jacko tugged the 
firmer she stood. - 

At last, in desperation, Jacko gave her a sharp tap with the 
end of the rope.Nanny didn’t like that. Up went her hind 
logs, and, flinging back her head, she dashed off—so fast that 
Jacko could hardly keep pace with her. 

And that’s how they tore-through the village. 1 

As they passed his home, Jacko’s.mother caught sight of liirii. 
“ Where’s that 1 suet? ” she cried. “ Fm waiting for it.” 

Jacko 1 was just going to explain when the goat suddenly 
came to a stop. * * 

Jacko grunted. “ Had enough', have you ? ” he said. “ Wait 
here half a jiffy, aiid I’ll take you home, my girl.” 

He pushed her into the garden, banged the gate to. for safety, 
and ran into the house. . 

“ Hand over that suet! ” ordered his mother. “ And then 
run upstairs and sec if Baby’s all right.' He’s so quiet I’m 
afraid he’s up to mischief.”* - 1 . 

He was ; Jacko didn’t get back into the garden for half-an- 
liour or* more. . And . then The goat .was nowhere to be seen. 
/ But his father was. A 

! “ Seen a goat about. Dad ? ” Jacko called out. ' 

‘.“Die I s you let the brute in?” roared his father. “Look 
what she’s done ! Look at my roses! Look at the hedge ! 
You wretched boy ! , I’ll give you the biggest-” 

But Jacko didn’t wait to hear any more. He fled. 


: Id on Parle Frangais 

Sayings of Jesus ; He That Loseth 
His Life Shall Find It 

37. Celui qui ainle son pere 
ou sa mere plus’ 'quo moi West 
pas digne ne moi, ct celui qui 
aime son. fils ou sa fille plus que 
moi n’est pas digne de moi; 

38. Celui qui ne prend pas sa 
croix, et ne me suit pas, n’est 
pas digne de moi. ‘ 

39. Celui qui conservera sa vie 
la perdra, et celui qui perdra sa 
vie a cause de moi la retrouvera. 

40. Celui qui vous report-me re- 
goit, et celui qui me resoit, re£oit 
celui qui m'a envoye. St. Matt. 10 


Notes and Queries 

What is Jeu d’esprit ? A 

witticism. ~ 

What does Bis dat qui cito 
dat mean ? He who gives 
quickly gives twice. _ 

What is a Dragoman ? A 
dragoman in Eastern countries 
is an interpreter or guide for 
foreign visitors. It is an Arabic 
word meaning translator. 

What does Andante mean ? 
This is a musical term meaning 
in moderate time. It implies 
something quicker' than lar- 
ghetto„ ( and rather slower thaii 
allegretto. 


Tales Before Bedtime “ * ; 

Bobbie’s Pixie 

'T’ije last words that Bobbie 
* said when he went to bed 
were, “ I shan't !'” 

‘ ‘ Very - well! ” replied his 
mother, “ then I shall leave 
you ! ” And for the'fhst time 
Bobbie could remember she 
went away without kissing him 
good-night. 

Bobbie sprang- into bed. 

“I doirit care IT doirt Care! ” 
he kept saying to himself. 

But when it grew, dark and 
the night came on, Bobbie’s 
hard little heart melted, and the 
Tears rolled down liis checks. 

, All day he had been in a 
temper-—in ; a horrid temper. 
He had struck his little bab}' 
sister; and he Wouldn’t say,, he 
was sorry.' 

The more he thought of it 
the more unhappy lie grew ; 
and when he went to sleep at 
last tile pillow was quite wet. 

But no sooner had .he shut 
his eyes than he opened them 
again, for lie heard a strange 
noise. It came from the win¬ 
dow ; and there, sitting astride 
it, half in .and. half out, was a 
little pixie man. - 

Bobbie sat up and stared. 

The pixie laughed. 

“Come on!” ..he said. 
‘‘ They’re . waiting..for you. I 
wouldn't keep them waiting,” 
lie added, nodding his head, 
“ or you’ll get a double dose. 
My word ! You arc going to 
get it ! You have been a bad 
boy, haven’t you ? ” 

Bobbie began to feel fright* 
ened. Nurse had always said 



“Come on !*” he said 


the little men would have him 
if he weren’t, good. 

The pixie began to frown. 
Now, then,” lie said gruffly. 


are you. coming 


Or shall 


we have To fetch you ? ” 

Bobbie didn’t move. He 
couldn’t—lie was too afraid. 

The pixie gave a shrill whis¬ 
tle and jumped into the room:. 
And after him came a crowd 
of little men just like him, 
running,: leaping, scrambling 
over each" other to get in. 

Bobbie -shrieked aloud, and 
suddenly the pixies vanished, 
and instead was liis own dear 
Mummy hugging' him in her 
arms. 

“ I am sorry ! ” he sobbed. 

And Mummy said :• “ You’ve 
had a bad dream. Poor 
Bobbie ! There ! there ! ” 
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BEATING THE BOUNDS ’ WIRELESS IN HYDE PARK * OLD LONDON BRIDGE FOUND 



Back to Work at 81—Lord Mersey, who, after Beating the Bounds—Next week In various parts of England the old custom The New Lord Chief Justice—Mr/ Justice 

ten year’s retirement, has returned totheCourts of beating the bounds will be carried out. Here we see the procession Lawrence, appointed Lord Chief Justice.o? Eng- 

as a judge to clear off arrears. See page one of beaters with wands going the rounds at Canterbury. See page 4 land in succession to Lord Reading. Seepages 



Wireless Station In Hyde Park—The new 
wireless station which has Just been 
erected In Hyde Park, London 



A Comfortable Two-Seater—This little girl and her pelican friend are ready for a ride 
on the pony, which seems to be a self-starter. The pelican looks as if it were enjoying the fun 



An Awkward Position for the Mayor—The 
Mayor of Truro renovating an inscription 
during the beating of the bounds. See page 4 



Ready for all Emergencies—All kinds of self-propelled vehicles were brought out in A Bit of Old London—During recent excavations this arch of old London 

readiness for a transport strike. This tall bicycle of a past day was seen in London Bridge, dating back more than two hundred years, was unearthed 
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